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From Qargar To Carchemish 
Assyria And Israel In The Light Of New Discoveries 


By Wiuuram W. Hato 


HEBREW UNION COLLEGE — JEWISH INSTITUTE OF RELIGION’ 


The history of the divided monarchy has been written many times, 
most recently in 1959.2 The neo-Assyrian empire has had its chroniclers 
too.* But not till now has the time seemed so propitious for correlating the 
annals of both areas. The reasons for this optimism are to be found on 
both sides of the fence. The gaps in Assyrian historiography are being 
closed one by one through textual discoveries made both in the field and in 
the museums.* The last three decades have witnessed the systematic 
excavation, publication or even partial restoration of such sites as Dur- 
Sharrukin (Khorsabad) and Shibaniba (Tell Billa) by American expedi- 
tions; Kalah-Kalhu (Nimrud), Sultan Tepe and Carchemish by the British; 
Assur and Gozan-Guzana (Tell Halaf) by the Germans; Bit Adini (Til 
Barsip) and Hadattu (Arslan Tash) by the French; Kakzu by the Italians, 
Nineveh and the plains east and west of Nineveh by the Iraqis. All these 
discoveries have illuminated new periods or areas in the neo-Assyrian 
record. 





1. Please note the following abbreviations for journals and volumes cited: AJSL = American Journal of 
Semitic Languages and Literatures, ANEP =The Ancient Near East in Pictures (ed. James B. Pritchard), 
ANET and ANET? =the first and second editions of Ancient Near Eastern Texts Relating to the Old Testa- 
ment, (ed. James B. Pritchard), An. St. = Anatolian Studies, AOF = Archiv fiir Orientforschung, ARAB 1 and 
ARAB 2=volumes 1 and 2 of Ancient Records of Assyria and Babylonia, by D. D. Luckenbill, BASOF = 
Bulletin of the American Schools of Oriental Research, [EJ =Israel Exploration Journal, JAOS =Journa! of 
the American Oriental Society, JBL =Journal of Biblical Literature, JCS =Journal of Cuneiform Studies, 
JNES =Journal of Near Eastern Studies, VT = Vetus Testamentum. 

2. John Bright, A History of Israei (1959), chapters 6-8. 

3. The most recent treatment is by Hartmut Schmdékel, Geschichte des Alien Vorderasien (1957), chap‘ 
18. For a brief synthesis in English, cf. Svend A. Pallis, The Antiquity of Iraq (1956), chapter 11. 

4. For the principal “museum finds,” see below, netes 65 and 100. 
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The principal results of the Dur-Sharrukin excavations were published by Gordon 
ud and others, Khorsabad 2 vols. ( = Oriental Institute Publications 38 and 40, 1936- 
5 For Shibaniba, see J. J. Finkelstein, “Cuneiform texts from Tell Billa,’’ JCS 7 
53) 111-176. For Kalah, see M. E. L. Mallowan, “The Excavations at Nimrud 
ulhu),”’ Zrag 12 (1950) and succeeding volumes, and the convenient summary by 
llowan in his Twenty-five years of Mesopotamian Discovery (1956) pp. 45-78. For 

an Tepe, see O. R. Gurney, and W. G. Lambert, “The Sultantepe Tablets,” An. St. 

952) and succeeding volumes. For Carchemish, see C. L. Woolley and others, 

chemish 3 vols. (1914-52). For Assur,see especially C. Preusser and others Wis- 

shaftliche Veréffentlichungen der deutschen Orientgesellschaft 64 ff. (1954 ff.) and the 

s published by E. Weidner and others passim in AOF. For Guzana, see especially 

drich and others, Die Inschriften vom Tell Halaf (= AOF Supplement 6, 1940). For 

Adini see F. Thureau-Dangin and M. Dunand, Til-Barsib (1936). For Kakzu, see 

urlani, Rivista degli Studi Orientali 15 (1935), pp. 119-142. For the area between Assur 

rbil see M. El-Amin and M. E. L. Mallowan, “Soundings in the Makhmur Plain,” 

r 5 (1949), pp. 145-153 and 6 (1950), pp. 55-68 and Fuad Safar, ‘‘Sennaherib’s 

ct for supplying Erbil with water,” Sumer 3 (1947) pp. 23-25 and ibid. 2 (1946), pp. 

For the Sinjar area see Seton Lloyd, “Iraq Government Soundings at Sinjar,” 

7 (1940) pp. 13-21. 

On the Palestinian side, the spade of the archaeologist has not been 

either. Its progress has been closely followed in the pages of this 
journal, and need not be gone into here. For the purpose of synchronizing 
Assyrian and Israelite history, the crucial advance here is rather the new 
solution of the chronology of the divided kingdom by Edwin R. Thiele. This 
solution, based ultimately on the comparison of Biblical and Assyrian 
sources, manages to account for all the chronological data in Kings and 
Chronicles without emendation. It thus bids fair to escape the stigma of 
subjectivity which has attached to every previous reconstruction of 
Israelite chronology in mhodern scholarship. In what follows, it is made the 
basis of Israelite chronology for the period under discussion. 

Thiele’s theories, first presented in 19446, were developed in full in The Myst. ~ious 
Numbers of the Hebrew Kings (1951) and defended, adjusted and elaborated in various 
articles since then.” Some of the Biblical figures are, of course, irreconcilable. But they 
are based on ancient errors or distortions, and Thiele is able to account plausibly for 
each of them without resort to the assumption of scribal errors in the transmission of the 
figures. For once such scribal errors are admitted, scholarly unanimity with respect to 
the proper emendation becomes almost impossible to achieve. 

In attempting to present the present status of studies covering two- 
and-a-half crucial centuries of Assyrian and Israelite history within the 
pages of one issue of the Biblical Archaeologist, certain limitations that 
hardly require apologies impose themselves. Palestinian archaeology, as 
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5. The famous Assyrian King List from Khorsabad was published by I. J. Gelb, “Two Assyrian King 
Lists,” JNES 13 (1954) pp. 209-230 and pls. 14-17. For recent Iraqi soundings at Khorsabad, cf. F. Safar, 
Sumer 13 (1957) pp. 219-221 and pls. 1-4 (facing p. 196 of the Arabic Section). 

6. “The chronology of the Kings of Judah and Israel,”” JNES 8 (1944) 137-186. 

7. E.g.,“A comparison of the chronological data of Israel and Judah,” VT 4 (1954) 185-195; “New evi- 
dence on the chronology of the last kings of Judah,” BASOR 143 (1956) 22-27; “The question of coregencies 
among the Hebrew kings,” W. Irwin Anniversary Volume (1956) 39-52. 
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noted above, must be left to others. Babylonian, Anatolian, and Egyptian 
data, even where clarified by recent discoveries, cannot be adduced where 
they depend on, rather than provide for, the Assyro-Israelite synchronisms. 
Nor is it deemed possible to cite the earliest authority for each finding. The 
reader’s familiarity with or access to such earlier works as those of A. "\. 
Olmstead (notably his History of Assyria) and those cited by D. D. Lucken- 
bill in his Ancient Records of Assyria and Babylonia (ARAB) has been taken 
for granted. Numerous bibliographical references may also be found in tlie 
notes and comments to the inscriptions translated by A. L. Oppenheiz, 
W. F. Albright and F. Rosenthal in J. B. Pritchard’s Ancient Near Easte*n 
Texts relating to the Old Testament (1950; 2nd ed., 1955) (ANET and 
ANET?.) The present author has, therefore, attempted to supplement 
these sources from the most recent periodical literature, particularly in 
English. His task is facilitated by the constantly increasing proportion of 
original research being published in that language. Although earlier 
works® remain standards for the period, the new discoveries have con- 
tributed many improvements, both major and minor, that help to justify 
emphasis on the more recent literature. 

What follows, then, is a synthesis of neo-Assyrian history as reflected 
in its impact on Israel. Often enough, ancient history must be read out of 
the records of one side alone, and few indeed are the periods documented, 
through the accidents of preservation or discovery, from two or more sides. 
Such are the reign of Hammurabi, the Amarna age, or the time of the 
Achaemenids. It is therefore gratifying to find the impact of the Assyrian 
expansion upon Israel, the changing fortunes in that unequal but pro- 
tracted struggle, so richly documented on both sides. 

Assyrian history, especially her “foreign policy,’’ was dominated by 
the personalities of her monarchs or, in times of royal weakness, of her high 
officials, during the period under discussion. It is therefore convenient to 
divide it accordingly. An initial phase of Assyrian ascendancy, associated 
with Shalmaneser III, lasted for three decades, to be followed by forty 
years of consolidation under his son and grandson, and forty more of re- 
treat when, with three weak brothers succeeding each other on the throne, 
effective power was vested in the military commander. The Assyrian re- 
surgence under Tiglath-Pileser III, Shalmaneser V and Sargon II occupied 
the next four decades; it set the stage for the phase of Assyrian hegemony 
which ended half-way through Assurbanipal’s reign. The last forty years of 
Assyrian history were marked by a persistent decline that occasional re- 
coveries could not check. They conclude the present survey. 











8. Note especially E. Forrer, Die Provinzeinteilung des assyrischen Reiches (1921); J. Lewy, Die Chron logie 

der Kénige von Israel und Juda (1927); A. Ungnad, article “Eponymen” in Reallexrikon der Assyriolovie 2 

ba Fg 412-457. On the last, cf. the important review article by E. F. Weidner, AOF 13 (193:-41 
08-318. 
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I The Assyrian Resurgence (859-829) 


The Assyrian year, like the Babylonian, began on the first day of Nisanu, a date 
wich fell at varying points in March or April as restated in terms of the Julian calendar.® 
Thus the accession of Shalmaneser III actually took place sometime between March / 


Ap:il 859 and March/April 858, and the last year prior to the outbreak of the rebellion 
h resulted in his death ended in March/April 828. It would therefore be more 
rate to render these dates as 859/8 and 829/8 respectively. For convenience, how- 

and in keeping with the literature, all Assyrian dates are rendered by single Julian 


When Shalmaneser III succeeded his father in 859 B. C., he inherited 

ngdom on the ascendant. His ruthless if artistic predecessor had been, 

e judgment of Olmstead, a master of military tactics. If he was not 

lly accomplished in military strategy or in diplomacy, the new king 
suj plied these wants. Where Assurnasirpal’s object had been little more 
the plunder, Shalmaneser’s expeditions bore the earmarks of a grand 
design. He measured his capacities, annexed those areas which he could, 
im) osed regular annual tribute on those still strong enough to maintain, as 
loyal vassals, a measure of autonomy, and sought trade relations with yet 
oth rs, too powerful or too distant to be reduced to vassalage. The re- 
peated, hammer-like blows of Shalmaneser’s armies were directed with an 
almost single-minded dedication and persistence against Assyria’s western 
neighbors (see figure 1), and brought about the first direct contact 
between Assyria and Israel. 

In Israel, the year 859 marked the sixteenth of King Ahab, son of 
Omri.'° He too inherited an expanding kingdom, newly entrenched at 
Samaria, which sought by trade, conquest and alliance to secure its place 
in the developing constellation of ninth century powers. Moab acknowl- 
edged Ahab’s sovereignty over Gilead-Gad (Mesha-Stone, lines 10 
ff.'') and sent him tribute (2 Kings 3:4); Sidon’s alliance and trade were no 
doubt won together with the hand of Jezebel, the daughter of its king 
(1 Kings 16:31); Jehoshaphat of Judah, Ahab’s contemporary, made peace 
with him (1 Kings 22:45) and this alliance too was cemented by marriage 
(2 Chronicles 18:1). These successes no doubt were registered in the time 
of Assurnasirpal who, though he reached the Mediterranean and claimed 
receipt of tribute from as far south as Tyre,!? apparently left Israel undis- 
turbed in the enjoyment of successful diplomacy and domestic prosperity. 








9. See R. A. Parker and W. H. Dubberstein, Babylonian Chronology, 626 B.C.—A. D. 75 (=Brown Uni- 
versily Studies 19, 1956;=3rd ed. of The University of Chicago Oriental Institute’s Studies in Ancient 
Oriental Civilization No. 24) ch. 1: ‘The Babylonian Calendar,” and J. Lewy, “The Assyrian Calendar,” 
Archiv Orientélnt 11 (1939) pp. 35-46. 

10. The dates of the kings of Israel and Judah are based on Thiele’s studies. Israelite years began in Nisan, 
as in Assyria, and Judahite years in Tishri. Thus they, too, represent parts of two Julian years each. But 
in many cases the Biblical synchronisms between these two systems of dating enable us to date events to a 
six month period, i.e., to the spring and summer of a single Julian year or to the fall and winter of two suc- 
@ssive Julian years. The table by Thiele, Mysterious Numbers facing pp. 74f. may be consulted for this 
more precise placement of the dates of Israel and Judah. 

ll. W. F. Albright, ANET p. 320. 12. A.L. Oppenheim, ANET p. 276. 
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The prosperity of the time is exemplified above all by the luxuriant use of ivory, as 
attested both in the Bible and in Palestinian excavations.!* The magnificent ivories 
found at Kalah include numerous pieces from the ninth century and throw an entirely 
new light on the history of this Phoenician medium.!* Ahab’s house of ivory (I Kings 
22:39) in particular, now finds a parallel and explanation in the “great ivory screen which 
once overlay the mud-brick of the north wall” in one of the rooms of the Assyrian 
Building (the AB palace) at Kalah.!® 

The accession of Shalmaneser changed this situation. From now on, 
an annual campaign by the king or his commander-in-chief became a 
commonplace, so much so that it began to serve as an auxiliary system of 
dating in Assyria, producing the so-called “EEponym Chronicle” which 
provides us with a record of the major military (or, occasionally religious 
or civil) events of each year from the middle of the reign of Shalmaneser ‘o 
the first years of Sennaherib.!® The king’s inscriptions supply the details. 

The Assyrian royal inscriptions were collected in translation by D. D. Luckenbill, 
Ancient Records of Assyria and Babylonia 1-2 (1926-7) = “Historical Records of As- 
syria” (ARAB 1 and 2). Most of the portions bearing on the Old Testament have been 
newly translated by A. L. Oppenheim, ANET pp. 274-301. For a new compilation and 
German translation of some of Shalmaneser’s inscriptions, see E. Michel, ‘“‘Die Assur- 
Texte Salmanassars III (858-824),’’ Die Welt des Orients 1 (1947) and succeeding vol- 
umes. We now have at least five ‘‘editions” of Shalmaneser’s annals, prepared respec- 
tively in 853, 850 (or 848), 842, 839 and 828, '” in addition to some shorter inscriptions 18 

The Assyrian inscriptions inform us of the Battle of Lutibu near 
Zinjirli (Sam’al) where, in 858, Shalmaneser met the combined forces of 
Sam’al, Hattina, Carchemish, and Adini.'!® This north Syrian confederacy 
succeeded in disputing Shalmaneser’s march toward Cilicia and his control 
of the strategic routes to Asia Minor. Nothing daunted, Shalmaneser 
therefore concentrated his next effort against the nearest of the allies, Bit 
Adini. This area, lying between the river Balih and the westernmost part 
of the Euphrates, was ruled by the Aramaeo-Hittite Ahuni from his fortress 
at Til Barsip, modern Tell-el-Ahmar, on the east bank of the Euphrates.”° 
In three successive campaigns (857-855), Shalmaneser chased Ahuni from 
his capital, renamed it after himself, annexed Bit Adini to Assyria, and 





18. For Palestinian ivories of the ninth century, see especially J. W. Crowfoot and G. M. Crowfoot, Harly 


Ivories from Samaria (1938). 

14. Mallowan, ang 13 (1951) pp. 1-20, 14 (1952) p. 8 and passim in succeeding volumes. For additional 
illustrations of the Nimrud ivories, some in color, see the Illustrated London News 221 (1952) p. 256; 2238 
(19538) pp. 199f.; 228 (1956) pp. 130f.; 231 (1957) pp. 869-73, 934-7, 968f. 

15. Mallowan, Traq 20 (1958) p. 104. The panelling dates from end of the neo-Assyrian period. 
16. For bibliography, description and samples of the Eponym Chronicle, also called Eponym C(anon) b 
see ANET p. 274; but note that the king generally gave his name to his second year, not his first, and correct 
Adad-nirari II to Adad-nirari III in line 15. For an English translation of the entire text, see A. T. (lm- 
stead, ““The Assyrian Chronicle,” JAOS 34 (1915) 344-868; reproduced ARAB 2:1198 and, with some 
corrections, in Thiele, Mysterious Numbers, Appendix F. For additional corrections and restorations, see 
especially Tadmor, JCS 12 (1958) 85 and 94-7. 

17. 853:ARAB 1 §§ 594-611; 850: ARAB 1 §§ 612-625; 842: G. C. Cameron, Sumer 6 (1950) pp. 6-26 and 
ARAB 1 §$§ 626-663; 839: F. Safar, Sumer 7 (1951) pp. 3-21; 828: ARAB 1 §§ 553-593. 

18. ARAB 1 §§ 664-712; D. J. Wiseman, Iraq 14 (1952) p. 67, ND 1127f.; J. Laessoe, Iraq 21 
147-157 (See fig. 1); O. R. Gurney and J. J. Finkelstein, The Suliantepe Tablets 1 (1957) No. 48. 

19. ANET p. 277. 

20. For the hieroglyphic Hittite stele of Ahunas (= Ahuni) from Bit Adini see Barnett, Carchemish * :2 
and Albright, An. St. 6 (1956) 76f. For other monuments from the same site, cf. Thureau-Dangi: 


Dunand, Til-Barsib pp. 135-140; Syria 10 pls. 28-33. 
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tured Ahuni. A hundred years later, Amos was to recall the downfall 
perhaps this very “scepter wielder from Bet-Eden,’’*! and its fate still 
ed Assyria as an intimidating example another fifty years later.2?_ In 
the Assyrian success was consolidated with an expedition to Mt. 
hiari (= Tur Abdin) at the headwaters of the Habur river. 
The lesson of Shalmaneser’s tenacity was not lost on the kingdoms of 
, and Palestine. Ben-Hadad II of Aram-Damascus”* had for two years 
attacking Ahab deep in his own kingdom (1 Kings 20: 1-30), but in the 
of the common threat, Ahab made peace with him (ibid. 31-34). To- 
r with Cilicians, Egyptians, Arabians, Ammonites and various 


Fig. 2. Detail from sculptured relief found at Nineveh, showing prisoners being led out of Lachish and into 
exile. From Israel Ecploration Journal 8 (1958), plate 31B. British Museum photograph. 


Phoenician contingents, both joined the grand alliance under Jarhuleni of 
Hamath which met Shalmaneser at Qargar on the Orontes River in 853.74 
Thus a new south Syrian confederacy was called into being, comparable to 
the north Syrian confederacy that had engaged Shalmaneser in the first five 
years of his reign. 





21. Amos 1:5; but ef. below, note 71. 

22. 2 Kings 19:12 =Isaiah 37:12. . 

23. lhe Bible knows of at least three kings of Aram called Ben-Hadad. The first was an ally of Asa about 
896 (I Kings 15:18-20; ef. Thiele, Mysterious Numbers p. 59). The second, his son (cf. 1 Kings 20:34 with 
15:20) must be identical (in spite of the reservations of A. Jepsen, AOF 16:316) with the Adad-idri (Hadad- 
ezer) of Damascus who, according to the Assyrian inscriptions, opposed Shalmaneser in 853, 849, 848 and 
845. The third was a son of the Hazael who, having murdered Ben-Hadad II (2 Kings 8:15), opposed Shal- 
maneser in 841. One of these three has left us an inscription, the so-called Melqart stele, in which he calls 
himself Bar-Hadad of Aram (F. Rosenthal, ANET®? p. 501 and literature cited there); this stele is — 7 
attributed to Ben-Hadad I, but the patronymic is destroyed and the attribution is tentative. [But see W. F. 
Albright in BASOR 87 (1942), pp. 27f., and Bright, op. cit., pp. 215-221, esp. 221. Ed.] 

24. ANET pp. 278f. For the identification of Shian, one of the Phoenician allies, with Biblical *Sin 
(Genesis 10:17 =1 Chronicles 1:15) ef. M. El-Amin, Sumer 9, p. 45. 
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The battle of Qarqar, and all other Assyrian dates before Shalmaneser IV (782) 
are raised one year by some scholars. The basis for the uncertainty lies in the eponym 
canon, some recensions of which show four names, instead of three, in the interval he- 
tween the 24th and the last (28th) year of Adadnirari III. Even those lists which have, 
in keeping with the Assyrian King List, only three eponyms in this interval,”° dive:ge 
as to the names and their order. It seems fairly certain that four names originally 0c- 
cupied the interval, but that, perhaps due to the death of one eponym while in offe, 
they covered only three years, and that the different recensions found different solutions 
to overcome this discrepancy. We have therefore followed Thiele and others in accept- 
ing a 28-year reign for Adad-nirari III and 853 as the date of Qarqar. 


Shalmaneser claimed an overwhelming victory at Qarqar, but thcre 
are several indications that the confederacy actually carried the day. Fivst 
of these is the total silence in which the Bible passes over the gr at 
event. Had Ahab and his allies really suffered the massive defeat which ‘he 
Assyrian annalists inflicted on them, an account of the battle would ¢or- 
tainly have served the didactic purposes of the canonical Book of King:.*° 
Equally telling is the fact the Shalmaneser’s next three campaigns (8 52- 
850) were conducted considerably closer to home, while Damascus «nd 
Israel, two of the principal partners in the coalition, indulged in the luxury 
of renewing their old conflict. It was, apparently, immediately after ‘he 
engagement at Qargar that Ahab broke with his late ally by assaulting 
Ramoth-Gilead (1 Kings 22). Jehoshaphat of Judah accompanied Aliab 
and, if we may accept Thiele’s hypothesis,?’ he appointed Jehoram his 
coregent just before his departure. The precaution, if such it was, was not 
excessive, for though Jehoshaphat survived the expedition,?® Ahab did not, 
and his successor Ahaziah was displaced, before a year had elapsed, by 
another son of Ahab, a namesake of the Judahite coregent. Much of 
Elisha’s ministry must have fallen during the reign of this Israelite Joram. 
and it is thus in his reign that we may place the siege of Samaria by Ben- 
Hadad II of Damascus (2 Kings 6:24ff.) Whether this was in reprisal for 
Ahab’s breach of the alliance or not, it produced conditions of cannibalism 
in the besieged city that can now be paralleled from Mesopotamia in the 
closing years of the Assyrian empire.?® 

Perhaps the most important clue to the effectiveness of the south 
Syrian coalition at Qarqar in 853 is the fact that it opposed Shalmaneser 
again in 849, 848, 845 and 841.3° It was only after the last of these en- 





25. Note especially the newly found eponym lists from Sultantepe: O. R. Gurney, An. St. 3(195°3) pp 
15-21 = Gurney and Finkelstein, The Sultantepe Tablets 1 (1957) nos. 46f. 
26. Cf. C. F. Whitley, ““The Deuteronomic Presentation of the House of Omri,” Vetus Testamen!um ¢ 
(1952) pp. 137-152, esp. p. 150. 

W. Irwin Anniversary Volume (1956) pp. 41-3; cf. Mysterious Numbers pp. 62f., note 6. 
on. He died five years later, in 848, and Jehoram became sole ruler of Judah in the fifth year of Joram of 
Israel (2 Kings 8:16). 
29. A.L. Oppenheim, “ ‘Siege-documents’ from Nippur,”’ Iraq 17 (1955) p. 79 and n. 34. 
30. iti is essentially the same coalition throughout, though Israel, perhaps because of the death of Alab,& 
not again specifically mentioned. 
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nters that Shalmaneser could truthfully claim the submission of the 
tern states, for whom 841 was in many ways a critical year.*! The 
lical record is again silent regarding the Assyrian’s role; but it reflects 
insettled conditions of the time in its account of the accession of Hazael 
Jamascus, Jehu in Israel and Athaliah in Judah (2 Kings 8:7-15, 25-29; 
28). The result of the Assyrian success and the upheavals in Palestine 
the extinction of the house of Omri in Israel and its survival in Judah 
e person of Athaliah. Athaliah was a daughter of Ahab and Jezebel,” 
vidow of Jehoram and the mother of the short-lived Ahaziah. Her 
‘claim to royal authority enabled her to sit first behind, then beside, 
finally on the king’s throne, and her career seems the more credible in 
ght of three Mesopotamian queens whose role is emerging ever more 
y: Sammuramat (Semiramis), Nakia (Zakutu) and Adad-guppi.** 
With the south Syrian coalition definitively reduced, and the succes- 
in Damascus, Samaria and Jerusalem to some extent stabilized, 
naneser was once more enabled to turn his attention to north Syria 
he lands beyond it. The campaigns of 839-828 were primarily directed 
st the northwest, although the Medean and Armenian frontiers re- 
d some attention in 834-831. Jehu, as a loyal Assyrian vassal,** and 
1, who came to the throne of Judah in Jehu’s seventh year (835), found 
their weakened kingdoms bearing the brunt of Hazael’s military designs, 
and a single punitive expedition by Shalmaneser (838) was not enough to 
deter the Syrian usurper. 
II Revolt and Restoration (828-783) 
Shalmaneser III’s reign ended in disaster. In the midst of a two-year 
campaign against the northeastern frontier a revolt erupted in Nineveh and 
Jane other Assyrian centers which occupied the next six years of the Eponym 
| for Chronicle (827-822).%° As a result of this upheaval, all of Shalmaneser’s 
lism western conquests were nullified. Though Shamshi-Adad V, his son and 
the [fj successor, was able to quell the revolt in his second year (822),%® he had to 








uth 31. The new “fourth edition” of Shalmaneser’s annals, written in 839 (cf. above n. 17), provides added 
details for this campaign, including a new synchronism between Assyria and Tyre, for which see J. Liver, 

1eser IEJ 3 (1958) 113-20, J. M. Penuela, Sefarad 13 (1953) 217-237 and, for a different view, W. F. Albright, 
BASOR 141 (1956) 27. 

> & 32. Such, at least is the general opinion, based on 2 Kings 8:18. For a different view, based on 2 Kings 
8:26 ( =2 Chronicles 22:2) see H. J. Katzenstein, “Who were the parents of Athaliah’” JEJ 4 (1955) 194-7. 
33. For Sammuramat and Nakia, see H. Lewy, “Nitokris-Naqi’a” JNES 11 (1952) pp. 264-290. For 
Adad-guppi, the mother of Nabonidus, see the articles by B. Landsberger, Halil Edhem Anniversary Volume 
(1947) pp. 115-151 and E. Dhorme, Recueil Dhorme (1951) pp. 325-350. The excavations at Harran by D. 
W. Rice have turned up an important new parallel to this inscription, now published by C. J. Gadd, “The 
Harran inscriptions of Nabonidus,” Anatolian Studies 8 (1958) 35-92 and plates 1-16. For other Oriental 
queens, cf. Nabia Abbott, ““Pre-Islamic Arab Queens,” AJSL 58 (1941) 1-22. Cf. also below, fig. 4. 
34. He paid tribute to Shalmaneser in the year of his accession (ARAB 1 § 672 = ANET p. 280) and this or 
a later submission of the same kind was immortalized on one of the panels of Shalmaneser’s Black Obelisk 
(ANEP fig. 355) which, as observed by A. Parrot, Ninive et V'ancient Testament (1953) p. 25, preserves for 
us the only contemporary representation of an Israelite figure known from the Bible. 
35. ARAB1§715. Only Kalah seems to have remained loyal; the royal “building boom” which it enjoyed 
presenily (see below, pp. 42f.) may have been its reward. 
36. So according to Weidner, AOF 9 (1984) p. 89. 
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acknowledge the overlordship of Babylon for this purpose.*” His record 
campaigns were directed first against the north and then, when he f 
powerful enough to throw off the Babylonian vassalage again, against |i 
late sovereign there.*® But the areas west of the Euphrates were lost, 2 
Til Barsip on the Euphrates became the westernmost outpost of Assyr! 
influence (ARAB 1 § 716). Excavations at Til Barsip show that t 
citadel remained under Assyrian control throughout the period of weaknos: 
that followed.*® But a degree of independence was manifested even in si « 
relatively nearby areas as the middle Habur valley, where the “priestdo 
of Mushezib-Ninurta is attested by a votive seal of this period.*° 

Hazael of Damascus, meanwhile, continued his depredations agai 
the divided kingdom, unchecked by Assyrian restraints.4! The death 
Jehu in 814/813 even enabled him to march through the length and brea 
of Palestine in order to capture Gath (2 Kings 12:18), for both events seo 
dated to the twenty-third year of the long reign of Joash of Judah.*? 
did the accession of a new Assyrian king in 811 immediately relieve Jeh»a- 
haz, the son and successor of Jehu, of the Aramaean pressure. For Ad d- 
nirari III was a mere child when his father died, and for four years his 
mother Sammuramat (the Semiramis of Greek legend) ruled in his nam«.* 
When, in 805, he was at last able to turn his attention against the Aram- 
aeans, he was regarded as a veritable deliverer by Israel (2 Kings 13:5). 

The reign of Semiramis and Adad-nirari III indeed marked a pariial 
recovery in the general decline which followed the Great Revolt. The new 
excavations at Kalah show that this residence city was now thoroughly 
rebuilt. In the northwest corner of the outer city, Adad-nirari erected his 
own palace.*° Within the citadel area proper, there arose two smaller 
palaces, the so-called Burnt Palace and the high-lying AB palace,*® as well 
as a great temple of Nabu called, like its Babylonian prototypes, Ezida.*’ 
The cult of Nabu, thus introduced into Assyria, meant a cultural recon- 





87. E. F. Weidner, “Der Vertrag Shamshi-Adads V mit Marduk-zakir-shumi I,”’ AOF 8 (1932) pp. 

38. E. F. Weidner, “Die Feldziige Shamshi-Adads V. gegen Babylonien,”” AOF 9 (1934) pp. 89-10 
ibid. for new additions to the texts of this king in ARAB 1 §§ 713-728. (ARAB § 729 does not belong to 
Shamishi-Adad V: Weidner, AOF 9 p. 89 n. 7.) 

39. F. Thureau-Dangin, Til-Barsib pp. 141ff. 

40. E. Unger BASOR 130 (1953) 15-21 and W. F. Albright, H. Goldman Anniversary Volume (1956) pp 
148f. It is in this reign, too, that Mallowan dates the independence of Guzana on the Upper Habur | /ra 
19 p. 17 n. 1) against Albright ““The Date of the Kapara Period at Gozan [Tell Halaf],”’ Anatolian Stucdlies 6 
(1956) pp. 75-85, who would date the period of King Kapara a half century later. 

41. There is no record of any Assyrian campaigns to the west between 831 and 806. 

42. 2 Kings 12:7 and 13:1; for the proposed synchronism, cf. A. Jepsen, “Israel and Aram,” AOF 14 
(1942) p. 159. Note the different wording of 2 Chronicles 24:23-25. 

43. ch. H. Lewy, JNES 11 (1952) pp. 264 f.,n.5. How young he was can be gauged from the fact t! 

was succeeded by three of his sons, the last of whom perished as the result of a revolution sixty-five 
after Adad-nirari’s accession; cf. below, p. 46. 

44. Cf. H.Schmékel, op. cit., note 2 above, p. 259 n. 4. If thisidentification is accepted, it would rep 

the earliest Biblical reference, albeit oblique, to an Assyrian king (apart from the legendary Nir 
antedating the first explicit reference in 2 Kings 15:19 by more than sixty years. 

45. Iraq 16 (1954) pp. 153ff. 

46. Cf. D. Oates, Iraq 20 (1958) pp. 111-113 for these dates. Oates supposes that one of these p»ls 
might have belonged to Semiramis or to the Crown Prince. 

47. Mallowan, Jraq 18 (1956) p. 9. 
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ation with Babylonia, perhaps at the instigation of the Babylonian 
en-mother. The completion of the new temple was marked by the 
ication of two statues at its entrance, inscribed on behalf of Adad- 
ri and Semiramis and ending in the well-known lines: “In Nabu trust: 
t in no other God!” (ARAB 1 § 745). They were dedicated by Bel- 
i-ilumma, the new governor of Kalah, who is known, in addition, not 

as eponym for the year 798, but also from administrative tablets 

d in the “‘“Governor’s Palace” which was newly erected for him in the 

lel of Kalah at this time.*® 

Thus Kalah was transformed into a major—perhaps the major— 

tal of Assyria. Undoubtedly, too, it was turned into a staging area 

he military operations which began, even during Adad-nirari’s min- 

*, to assume again some of their old effectiveness. The Medes and 

inaeans were attacked in the east, while the way to the west was opened 

the recapture of Guzana (Tell Halaf) in 808. It is possible that this 
marks the end of the independent Kapara dynasty there ;*® at any rate 
archive of its governor, Mannu-ki-Assur, discovered on this site shows 
ly the close supervision that Adad-nirari presently exercised over this 
tant outpost.°° His own coming of age was marked by the previously 
tioned campaign against Damascus and Palashtu.*! Israel too appears, 

r its Assyrian designation of House of Omri, among the willing tribu- 
taries recorded for this campaign. It was followed up by the strikes against 
more northerly Syria (Arpad, Hazazu, Ba’li, 805-803) until, in 802, the 
Mediterranean Sea itself was reached. 

But Adad-nirari could not hold the west. Except for a single campaign 
against Mansuate in north central Syria in 796, his armies, for the rest of 
his reign, were engaged closer to home, north, east and south of Assyria. 
At the same time, the Urartaean kings began to make their influence felt? 
and, until their pretensions were decisively challenged by Tiglath-Pileser 
II] at Kummuh in 743, they were apparently “‘recognized as overlords of 
the mountain country reaching to the Mediterranean, and even as far south 
as Aleppo.’’®? Thus Adad-nirari’s claim that “the country of the Hittites, 
Amurru-country in its full extent, Tyre, Sidon, Israel (mat Hu-um-ri), 
Edom, Palestine (Pa-la-as-tu), as far as the shore of the great Sea of the 
setting sun’’®* all acknowledged his sovereignty and paid him tribute, was 
at best of temporary truthfulness. 





48. Mallowan, Iraq 12 (1950) pp. 167-169. 49. Cf. above, note 40. 
50. E.F. Weidner, Die Inschriften vom Tell Halaf (=AOF Supplement 1940) p . 1-46. 
51. ARAB $1, §734=ANET p. 282. This is the first time that the land of the Pilistines appears by this 
name in the Assyrian records. For other references, cf. H. Tadmor, JCS 12 (1958) p. 83 n. 235. 

52. Beginning about 800, Menua of Urartu claimed tribute from Milid. For a convenient new summary of 
Urartaean history, cf. A. Goetze, Kleinasien (2nd ed., 1957) pp. 187-200. The Urartaeans also appear in 
scholarly literature as Haldians, but this alleged native designation remains doubtful; ibid., p. 191, n. 6. 
53. J. du Plat Taylor et al., Iraq 12 (1950) p. 69. 54. ANET p. 281. 
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Ill Assyria in Retreat (783-745) 


When Shalmaneser IV succeeded his father Adad-nirari III in 783, 
both Judah and Israel were firmly ruled by two long-lived princes who had 
taken over the throne in the lifetime of their fathers. Azariah of Judah had 
begun his coregency in 791, the sixth year of his father Amaziah, and 
Jeroboam II in 793, the fifth year of his father Jehoash, becoming sole ruler 
of Israel in Shalmaneser IV’s first regnal year (782). Elsewhere, too, tlie 
new Assyrian king found powerfully entrenched rulers for, during his reiyn 
and that of his successor (Assur-dan III), Urartu was ruled by Argishti [, 
who continued the Urartaean domination of Syria. He attacked Assyria 
from both east and west, and the six campaigns of Shalmaneser IV against 
Urartu (781-778, 776, 774) were really defensive actions. Even the central 
provinces maintained only a tenuous loyalty to Assyria, for the various 
governors ruled in virtual independence of the king at Kalah. One of thera, 
Shamshi-ilu, inscribed his own monuments at Kar-Shalmaneser (Bit Adir i) 
in quasi-royal style®* and, even after this fortress had to be abandoned, ”® 
he virtually ruled the empire as turtanu (commander-in-chief). 

Shalmaneser IV was succeeded by his brother Assur-dan III in 773, 
but the situation did not change materially. Though the new king attacked 
Damascus once (773) and Hatarika (Biblical Hadrach; cf. Zechariah 9:1) 
on the Orontes three times (772, 765, 755), the main direction of Assyrian 
military efforts, such as they were, continued to be south and east. There 
are no more historical records for this reign than for the preceding one,” 
but the Eponym Chronicle reveals the Assyrian weakness clearly enough. 
For the first time—except 810—the king and his armies stayed at home, 
and this no less than four times (768, 764, 757, 756), and the Assyrian 
weakness was aggravated by plagues (765, 759) and internal revolts (763- 
759). The last of these revolts was in Guzana (Tell Halaf) and, though it 
called forth Assyrian countermeasures (758), Albright dates the inde- 
pendent Kapara dynasty at Guzana from this point.°® 

The third son of Adad-nirari III succeeded to the throne of Assyria in 
755 under the name of Assur-nirari V. Assyrian fortunes had now reached 
a nadir, and half of Assur-nirari’s decade of rule was spent “in the land.” 
The campaign of his first regnal year (754) was directed against Arpad, and 
its temporary success may be read out of the famous treaty which he con- 
cluded with Mati’-ilu of Arpad.®® But its ink—or rather clay—was hardly 





55. F. Thureau-Dangin, Til-Barsib pp. 141-151 and Revue d’ Assyriologie 27 (1930) pp. 11-21. 

56. The last dated evidence for any official Assyrian occupation of this site prior to Esarhad- 
don’s restoration isa Kalah tablet from 778; cf. D. Oates, Iraq 21 (1959) pp. 104, 126. 

57. However, the name of Assur-dan III (Asaradanas) may occur in a hieroglyphic Hittite inscription 
from Carchemish; cf. Th. Bossert, Belleten 16 (1952) pp. 534-537; Giiterbock, JNES 13 (1954) p. 105. 

58. Cf. above, n. 40. 

59. ARAB1 $§ 749-760; E. F. Weidner, AOF 8(1932) pp. 17-34. 
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Fig. 3. Lachishite soldier (right; ef. fig. 2) serving in Sennaherib’s body-guard, from a relief at Nineveh. 
From Israel Exploration Journal 8 (1958) plate 32B. British Museum photograph. 
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dry before Mati’-ilu broke it to enter into a similar vassal relation with 
Bar-Gayah of KTK.® 

Summarizing the first half of the eighth century, it may thus be said 
that Assyrians, Aramaeans and Urartaeans fought each other to a stan:- 
still in Mesopotamia and Syria. Given the internal stability that chanecd 
to prevail in Judah and Israel at the same time, it is no wonder that tiie 
divided kingdom briefly regained the economic strength and territor'al 
extent of the Solomonic empire. Judah exploited the southern desert (2 
Chronicles 26:1-15) and its land and sea trade routes,®! while Israel won 
back all the Transjordanian lands lost to Hazael and much Aramae:.n 
territory besides (2 Kings 14:25, 28). 

Yet the very prosperity enjoyed by the petty kingdoms of Syria aid 
Palestine nourished the seeds of their destruction, and those astute enouch 
to see this (Amos 1-2) knew that it could not outlast the fortuitous coin- 
cidence of stability in the west and weakness in Assyria. It required only 
a turn of the wheel of fortune to bring the Assyrian down upon Israel once 
more (Amos 6:14). And so it was. Jeroboam II died in 753 after a reien 
of forty-one years (twenty-nine of them as sole ruler) and his son Zechari:h 
was unable to perpetuate the dynasty of Jehu. Within the year, his throne 
was usurped, first by Shallum and then (752) by Menahem. Even Mena- 
hem’s rule did not go unchallenged for, as Thiele has shown, a later view 
assigned all of Menahem’s ten years to his successor-by-usurpation, 
Pekah.®? In Judah, meanwhile the long reign of Azariah (Uzziah) ended in 
illness and, in 750, he turned over effective power to his son and successor, 
Jotham. Thus ended forty years of internal stability and external prowess 
for Israel and Judah. 

In Assyria, however, the change of rulers had the opposite effect. Here 
too rebellion was the order of the day. This time it broke out in Kalah, and 
although the excavations have not turned up any physical evidence of its 
virulence, it served to sweep away the old ruling family and paved the way 
for a new resurgence. In the excavator’s words, Assur-nirari “perished in 
Kalhu . . . as the result of a revolution which reflected the culmination of 
discontent at the end of nearly forty years of disastrous Assyrian weak- 
ness.”"®? Perhaps Israelite tradition reflected the memory of these forty 
lean years by attaching the legend of the near-collapse of Nineveh to Jonah, 
a prophetic contemporary of Jeroboam II or, conversely, by assigning the 
Jonah of legend to the reign of Jeroboam (2 Kings 14:25). 


60. ANET? p. 504. 61. Cf. especially N. Glueck, Rivers In The Desert (1959) pp. 168-179. 
62. Thiele, Mysterious Numbers ch. 6. Even though Thiele (p. 114) rejects the theory that Pekah mivht 
actually have ruled a part of Israel during Menahem’s reign, some other rival king could have given “ise 
to the late conflation. 

68. Mallowan, Iraq 12 (1950) p. 172; cf. D. Oates, Iraq 21 (1959) pp. 126f. 

64. Note that Jonah’s estimate of 120,000 inhabitants for Nineveh seems reasonable in the light of ‘he 
65,000 inhabitants who settled the newly rebuilt Kalah in 878, since the walls of Kalah enclose only °ne 
half of Nineveh’s area; cf. Mallowan, Iraq 14 (1952) pp. 20-22 and D. J. Wiseman, ibid., p. 28. 
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IV Divide et Impera (745-705) 


Tiglath-Pileser III was a usurper, though perhaps of royal blood. The 
‘wly discovered duplicate of the Assyrian King list even calls him the son 
his predecessor Assur-nirari V.°° He was certainly the beneficiary of the 
volt which unseated Assur-nirari, and even arrogated that ruler’s last 
ar to himself instead of counting his regnal years, as was the Assyrian 
actice, from the New Year following his predecessor’s death. He and his 
‘st two successors changed the whole balance of power in the Near East, 
stroying Israel among many other states, and reducing the rest, including 
idah, to vassalage. They found Assyria “in a difficult, even desperate, 
litary and economic situation,” but ‘“‘the next forty years saw Assyria 
‘over and consolidate control of all its old territories and re-establish 
elf firmly as the pre-eminent military and economic power in the Middle 
ist.” Though this change of fortunes may have been due more to 
ministrative reforms than to external victories,® it is the latter which 
imarily affected Israel, and that will therefore occupy us here. 
The Assyrian campaigns of the next four decades not only assumed a 
w intensity but also covered greater distances and followed more numer- 
ous directions than ever before. Israel felt the effects of the new policy 

nost at once. In 743, the year of his own eponymate (traditionally the 
second year, but the third in his own system of counting), Tiglath-Pileser 
was in Arpad,®* apparently to receive homage from the loyal kings of the 
west, and to direct the launching of a massive campaign against those 
Anatolian, Syrian and Palestinian rulers who did not at once submit. Among 
the tributaries was Menahem of Israel (Me-ni-hi-im-me of the Sa-me-ri-na- 
a-a) while Azariah of Judah (Az-ri-a-u of the Ja-ti-da-a-a) was prominent 
among the rebels (ANET pp. 282f.) Unfortunately, the annals are not 
conclusive on the exact date of these two important synchronisms, but 
Thiele has reasoned cogently that both events fell near the beginning of a 
six-year campaign against the west, perhaps within 743.6 This year 
marked the ninth, both of Jotham, coregent of Judah under Azariah, and 
of Menahem. Menahem’s insecure position at this late stage of his reign 
may be indicated not only by the motive which 2 Kings 15:19 assigns to his 
submission to Assyria (“in order to secure the kingship in his hand”) but 





65. Cf. above, note 5. That he was yet another son of Adad-nirari III (ARAB 1 § 822:1) is less likely. 

66 oP F. Saggs, Iraq 21 (1959) p. 176. 

67 id. ° 

68. So according to the Eponym Chronicle. A new tablet from Kalah (ND 475; Jraq 13:114) has the nota- 
tion “in Assur’’ after the eponym, but this may be a simple dittography for sar mat <as> as-sur*i, 

69. Mysterious Numbers, ch. 5. H. W. F. Saggs, Iraq 17 (1955) pp. 144f. criticizes Thiele’s position, pre- 
ferring to date the reference to Azariah 742 and to Menahem 741. A. L. Oppenheim, ——w 282 f, dates 
the reference to Azariah 743 and considers the date of the Menahem reference unknown. e widely ac- 
cepted date 738 for the Menahem passage in the Annals may be considered definitely unproven. The 
— to a “Northern Judah” with its own Azariah may also be dispensed with in the light of the proposed 
synchronisms. 
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also by the fact that his son Pekahiah, who succeeded him in the following 
year, was presently killed in the revolt of Pekah.’° 

The exact course of Tiglath-Pileser’s first great campaign against the west (743-738 
is thus difficult to follow. But various details are emerging from obscurity. Evident] 
the Assyrians were organizing the nearer Syrian provinces under Assyrian administra- 
tion, regulating the successions to their liking in the middle tier of states, and waginz 
war against the more distant ones all at the same time. The semi-autonomous Assyrian 
proconsulships were broken up into smaller administrative units, and their governor: 
thereby deprived of the virtually sovereign power that the interval of royal weakness ha‘j 
allowed them to assume.’! The Urartaean empire in North Syria was destroyed, Pisiris 
of Carchemish became a loyal vassal, and the main cities of Northern Phoenicia we: 
annexed and formed into the new province of Unqi after Tutannu of Unqi had bee 
sent as booty to Assyria. Presently, Phoenician cities as far south as Tyre and Sido 
occupied the attention of the royal administration at Kalah.’? In the more northern! 
Sam’al, Panamu II was installed by Tiglath-Pi'eser in an attempt to end a troubl 
period that witnessed the assassination of his father, Bar-Sur.’* 

Faced with these and similar examples, Menahem of Israel had prol 
ably sought support for an eventual succession by his payment of tribut 
If so, that support was ineffectual, for Pekahiah had reigned only tw 
years when, in 740/39, the revolt of Pekah unseated him in what certain) 
represented an anti-Assyrian reaction. In Judah, Azariah died in the sam 
year, and Jotham, the co-regent, began his sole reign. Apparently he wa 
still enough of a free agent to undertake the subjugation of the Ammonites 
for these do not appear in the early tribute lists of Tiglath-Pileser; they hac 
paid tribute to Azariah (2 Chronicles 26:8) and Jotham forced them to con 
tinue this practice for three years (2 Chronicles 27:5), after which we fin 
them paying tribute to Tiglath-Pileser alongside Ahaz (Ia-i-ha-z7) of Juda! 
(ANET p. 282). Ahaz became coregent of Jotham in Judah in the three 
year interval when Tiglath-Pileser turned his attention to the northern and 
sastern frontiers,’* in what may well have been a pro-Assyrian coup de- 
signed to appease Tiglath-Pileser on his imminent return to the west.’> His 
payment of tribute is, at any rate, in marked contrast with the anti 
Assyrian and expansionist policies of Azariah and Jotham. 

The second phase of Tiglath-Pileser’s western activities falls in th 
three years 734-732. According to the Eponym Chronicle, these wer 
marked by one Assyrian campaign against Philistia and two against Damas 
cus. They are illumined by new texts from Kalah, among them a fragmen 


70. D.J. Wiseman notes that the Biblical figure for Menahem’s tribute, fifty shekels per head (2 Kings 15 
20), corresponds to the average Assyrian slave price current at Kalah in the next century; it may thus hav 
represented a kind of “‘ransom’’; Jraq 15 (1953) p. 135. 

71. Cf. A. Malamat, “Amos 1:5 in the light of the Til Barsip inscriptions,’”’” BASOR 129 (1953) pp. 25! 
Malamat would identify Shamshi-ilu with the “‘scepter-holder of Beth Eden’’; but cf. above notes 21 and 56 
72. Cf. the Nimrud letter ND 2715 +2606; Saggs, Iraq 17 (1955) pp. 127-131. 

73. Cf. B. Landsberger, Sam’al (1948) pp. 60-72. 

74. The capture of Kullani in 738 marked the close of the first western campaign of Tiglath-Pileser. I 
may be refiected in the Kalnoh of Isaiah 10:9, an identification which goes back to Winckler, though th 
actual reference may rather be to the revolt of Kullani in 721; cf. Saggs, Jraq 17 (1955) pp. 147f. 


75. Cf. Thiele, Mysterious Numbers, p. 117. 
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the annals,’® supplementing the shorter version hitherto known; a 
rallel to ARAB 1 §§ 815-819,77 and a letter.78 The focus of anti-As- 
rian resistance was now Rezin of Damascus. Tiglath-Pileser’s strategy 
s therefore to attack the various lesser allies beyond Damascus first and 
n, having isolated Rezin, to turn on Damascus itself. This strategy was 

more appropriate as he was already master of the Phoenician cities. 
ose that had not been included in the province of Unqi (see above, p. 48) 
re now united in a new province around Hamath bordering, presumably, 
Ungqi in the north, the House of Omri (i.e. Israel) in the south, and the 
ise of Haza’ili7® (i.e. Damascus) in the east. According to 2 Kings 16:7 

2 Chronicles 28:16), however, the Assyrian strategy was inspired by 


iz’ call for help. 
B. Landsberger has pointed out®® that the Masoretic spelling r‘sin and the Greek 


ling Rasdn, Raasdn, etc., give the Canaanite version, Akkadian Ra-hi-a-nu (not 
zun-nu, a value zun/sun for HI.A being otherwise unknown) gives the Aramaic 
ion of an original Hebrew *rasyén, Aramaic *ra‘ydn. 

Rezin had paid tribute as early as 743 (ARAB 1 § 769) and again 
(ii the same year ?) in the company of Menahem of Israel.*! Now, how- 
evr, emboldened by Tiglath-Pileser’s preoccupation in the north, he con- 
spired with Pekah of Israel and perhaps with the Philistines and Edomites 
in a new anti-Assyrian coalition. No doubt the coalition was intended to 
include Judah too but there, though Jotham was still alive,®? effective 
power was now in the hands of the anti-Assyrian party and the coregent 
Ahaz. The Syro-Ephraimite coalition sought, therefore, to substitute a 
more tractable king in Judah; the newly discovered Kalah letter which 
Saggs interpreted as reflecting the general unrest in the small states south 
of Palestine at this time has been shown by Albright to contain the geo- 
graphical name Tab-el, so that the Ben-Tab’al of Isaiah 7:6 may well have 
been a son of Azariah or Jotham by a princess from Tab-el.** 

Ahaz, however, maintained his throne without yielding to the coali- 
tion, backed up, no doubt, by Isaiah’s reassurances.** Under attack from 
all sides, he called on Tiglath-Pileser for help and the campaign against 
Philistia ensued. Ashkelon and Gaza were defeated and Gezer too was 





76. ND 400, published by D. J. Wiseman, Jraq 13 (1951) pp. 21-24. 

77. ND 4301 +4305, published by D. J. Wiseman, “‘A fragmentary inscription of Tiglath-Pileser III from 

Nimrud,” Iraq 18 (1956) pp. 117-129 and plates 21-23. 

= wis 2773, published by H. W. F. Saggs, Iraq 17 (1955) pp. 131-3; re-edited by W. F. Albright, BASOR 
0 (1955) pp. 34f. 

79. Not the “House of [Nafta]li as restored conjecturally in ANET p. 283; the new text ND 4301 +4305 

(above, note 77) is preserved at this point. 

80. Sam’al (1948) pp. 66f. n. 169; cf. W. von Soden, Das akkadische Syllabar (1948) p. 108 no. 241. 

81. ANET p. 283; cf. above, p. 47 and note 69. 

82. Cf. the wording of 2 Kings 15:37. 

83. Cf. above, note 78. 

84. Cf. however, W. C. Graham, “Isaiah’s part in the Syro-Ephraimitic crisis,” AJSL 50 (1934) pp. 210- 

216 and, for a different analysis of Isaiah 7-8, S. Blank, Prophetic Faith in Isaiah (1958) ch. 2. 
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captured.*> Tiglath-Pileser accepted tribute from Judah and her eastern 
neighbors, Ammon, Edom and Moab, but dealt more severely with Israel. 
Judging by 2 Kings 15:29, the Northern Kingdom was shorn of most of its 
territory, including all of Gilead and much of Galilee. The inhabitants, 
perhaps because Pekah had drawn much of his strength from across the 
Jordan, were exiled (cf. also 1 Chronicles 5:26), the huge stronghold of 
Hazor was destroyed,*® and the proud Kingdom of Israel reduced to little 
more than a vassal state which Isaiah and Hosea now properly enough 
called simply Ephraim, where Amos had still called it Joseph. The ultimat 
step of incorporation into the Assyrian provincial system remained, under 
these circumstances, little more than a formality. It was postponed for a 
decade because, while Tiglath-Pileser was successfully concluding his siege 
of Damascus in 732, a pro-Assyrian revolt in Samaria finally cost Pekah his 
life and elevated as loyal Assyrian vassal the last northern king, Hoshea. 
If Tiglath-Pileser did not actually put Hoshea on the throne himself, as he 
claims,®’ he was certainly not dissatisfied with this regulation of th 
succession. 

Throughout the west, the royal successions were similarly regulated to Assyria’s 
satisfaction.88 About 733, the Assyrian vassal Panamu II had died fighting loyally at his 
master’s side before Damascus,®® and his son Bar-Rekub received the throne of Sam’al 
from Tiglath-Pileser, as he admitted freely in his own inscription (ANET? p. 501) 
Ambaris of Tabal was recognized at the same time as vassal king of Hilakku (Cilicia). 
Damascus fell in 732 and, with Rezin dead, was at last incorporated into the Assyrian 
empire (2 Kings 16:9). In Judah, at the same time, Tiglath-Pileser had the satisfaction 
of seeing the loyal Ahaz become sole ruler upon the death of Jotham. 

Tiglath-Pileser’s second western campaign was thus even more decisive 
in its effect than the first, and from the Taurus Mountains in the north to 
the River of Egypt in the south, the entire Mediterranean littoral now paid 
him homage, whether as province or as vassal kingdom. If the vassals, such 
as Israel and Judah, Tabal and Cilicia, and even Carchemish, were not at 
once reduced to provinces it was because, now as in 738, Tiglath-Pileser’s 
attention was once more diverted elsewhere. In 731, the eponymate of 
Nergal-uballit of Ahizuhina,®® a rebellion broke out in Babylonia, and a 
certain Ukin-zer replaced the loyal Nabu-nadin-zer. Tiglath-Pileser moved 
energetically against this threat in his rear, “taking the hands of Bel” 
himself in 729, and disputing Ukin-zer’s claims by setting himself up as Pulu, 





85. This event, though not attested by the inscriptions, is confirmed by the caption on an Assyrian relief 
depicting the campaign according to M. El-Amin, Sumer 9 (1953) p. 37. 

Cf. Y. Yadin, Biblical Archaeologist 20 (1957) pp. 34-37. 

ARAB 1 § 816 =ANET p. 284. 

For a new parallel to Hoshea’s installation see now ND 4301 +4305 (above, note 77) and especially 
Wiseman’s remarks, Jraq 18 (1956) p. 121. 


89. Landsberger, Sam’al p. 70. 
90. For an instructive letter from this governor, see now Saggs, Iraq 20 (1958) pp. 187-190. 
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'g of Babylon.*! The Ukin-zer rebellion is thrown into new relief by 
eral letters found at Kalah in 1952;%? its importance for Israel lay in the 
t that it occupied Tiglath-Pileser till the end of his reign. When he did 
lly turn his attention to Damascus again in 727, it was his last recorded 
judging by the Eponym Chronicle, Shalmaneser V took the throne 
re the campaign had really started. 
The new king’s brief reign of five years (726-722) is so far not illumi- 
d by a single inscription®* and, were it not for records from Babylonia 
‘re he reigned as Ululai) and Israel, he would scarcely even be credited 
the capture of Samaria, his greatest achievement. During his first 
il year he stayed “‘in the land,” apparently content not to interfere 
the Phoenico-Palestinian rebellion that had, almost inevitably, greeted 
ecession (cf. 2 Kings 17:4). But in 725 he began his countermeasures. 
hem was captured,®* Samaria invested, and a siege of Tyre begun at the 
time.*°° The five-year siege of Tyre was destined to be completed by 
m, but Samaria fell in August or September 722, Hoshea having been 
ted sometime before.°® Shalmaneser V died in December of the same 
i.e., after the fall of Samaria, and those scholars who, like Olmstead,*7 
d that 2 Kings 17:6 and 18:10 implied as much seem now definitely 
‘proven right. Although Sargon may have shared as second-in-com- 
d in the siege of Samaria, he misappropriated his predecessor’s triumph 
in his own reign in order to fill the gap in military activities that, in the 
lier records of his reign, loomed in his first year.°* 
Besides the Bible, the “Babylonian Chronicle’ notes the destruction of Sa-ma-ra-’i- 
s the outstanding event of Shalmaneser’s reign, and the hesitation in the past to 
equate this name with Biblical Shomron-Sham’rayin (Ezra 4:10) had little philological 
foundation. 99 
Che Babylonian Chronicle is a most important and, in some senses, even impartial 
record of Near Eastern history which, when complete, covered the entire ‘““Nabonassar 
Era” (747-539), the greater part of it year by year. So far there is no single edition or 
translation of all its extant portions, but Oppenheim has translated those dealing with 
the years 702-667, 616-609, and 555-539 in ANET pp. 301-7, while Wiseman has edited 
the newly discovered Chronicles for 626-556 in Chronicles of Chaldaean Kings (1956).'°° 





91. This is the form of the name in 2 Kings 15:19, and in 1 Chronicles 5:26 where it is “glossed” by the 
Assyrian form. 
92. Saggs, Iraq 17 (1955) pp. 44-50. 
93. The text CT 37:23 which Luckenbill, AJSL 41 (1925) 162-4 and ARAB 1 §§ 829f. took for an inscrip- 
tion of Shalmaneser V was shown by Meissner, AOF 3 (1926) pp. 13f. to belong to Esarhaddon. Cf. now R. 
Borger, AOF Suppl. 9 § 20. 
94. Cf. L. E. Toombs, BA 20 (1957) p. 99. 
A. Malamat, JEJ 1 (1950-51) p. 152. 
It is for this reason that Sargon’s new Kalah prisms refer to ‘““The Samarians” rather than to their 
it the start of the siege, according to H. Tadmor, JCS 12 (1958) p. 37. 
So already in 1905; cf. AJSL 21:179-182. 
$8. Tadmor, JCS 12 (1958) pp. 33-40. 
99. bid. 
100. On this most important “museum-find,” see D. N. Freedman, “The Babylonian Chronicle,” BA 
19 (1956) pp. 50-60. 
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The exile which Shalmaneser V imposed on Samaria was no more 
severe than Tiglath-Pileser’s exile of the Transjordanian Israelites ten 
years earlier. Nor was he the king who repopulated Samaria with the mor- 
ley victims of other campaigns.'®! If the events of 722 nevertheless had 
such an impact on Jewish religious thought, it was because the literary 
prophets saw in them the first decisive fulfillment Of their collective inte:- 
pretation of history, as the Babylonian exile of Judah was to be the secon‘|. 
The exiles themselves were probably quickly acclimatized in such stronz- 
holds of Assyro-Aramaean symbiosis as Guzana (Gozan) and Harran 2 
Kings 17:6; 1 Chronicles 5:26). They may soon have penetrated even tlie 
‘apital cities of Assyria, for presently we find such good Israelite royal 
names as Menahem at Kalah!°? and Hoshea at Nineveh.!° 

The reign of Sargon, though it may mark the beginning of a new 
“Sargonid” branch of the royal family, is more appropriately considered, 
in the present context, as the closing chapter in the period of Assyri:n 
conquest and expansion. The seventeen years of Sargon’s reign were 
marked by almost continuous warfare, and his later scribes would have it 
appear that every single year witnessed a major campaign. It is this 
Tendenz which was responsible for a number of chronological contradictions 
within the records of Sargon’s reign similar to that indicated for 722 
(above). In the light of new historical sources, however, it is now possille 
to resolve these contradictions, and to adduce some important new 
synchronisms with Biblical history and literature.!°* 

Whether Sargon was a son of Tiglath-Pileser, as a text published by E. Unger 
claims, remains open to doubt. His accession seems to be based on the tumultuous 
circumstances alluded to in the Harper Letter No. 473.!°6 The documents from Nineveh 
published by R. F.Harper, Assyrian and Babylonian Letters (14 vols., 1892-1914) and 
translated by L. Waterman, Royal Correspondence of the Assyrian Empire (4 vols., 1930- 
36) and, in part, by R. H. Pfeiffer, State Letters of Assyria ( = American Oriental Series 
6, 1935) are an important source for the history of the new dynasty, and were heavily 
drawn on by Olmstead, gp. cit. and by F. M. Th. de Liagre Boehl, ‘Das Zeitalter der 
Sargoniden,”’ Opera Minora (1953) pp. 384-422, 519-525. 107 They do not, however, make 


much mention of western affairs perhaps, if a guess may be hazarded, because these may 
108 


05 


have been administered from Kalah. 





101. Cf. below, pp. 55 and 61 
102. J.B. Segal, “An Aramaic Ostracon from Nimrud,” Jraq 19 (1957) pp. 139-145. W. F. Albright, “An 


ostracon from Calah and the North-Israelite diaspora,”” BASOR 149 (1958) 33-36 dates it between about 


725 and 675. 
103. Corpus Inscriptionum Semiticarum 2:17, dated 680. The cuneiform text has U-si-’a, the Aramaic 


endorsement hws‘. 
104. H.Tadmor’s study on “The campaigns of Sargon II of Assur,” JCS 12 (1958) pp. 22-40, 77-100 is of 
fundamental importance in this connection. Note also his clarification of the Eponym Chronicle (p. 85) 
and his summary of historical sources (pp. 94-97). 

105. Forschungen und Fortschritte 9 (1933) pp. 254 f., republished AOF 9 (1933-4) p. 79. 

106. Cf. R.C. Thompson, “An Assyrian parallel to an incident in the story of Semiramis,” Iraq 4 (1°37) 
pp. 35-43 and the literature cited there. 

107. For a more recent treatment, cf. W. von Soden, “Religiése Unsicherheit (etc.) zur Zeit der Sarg oni- 


den,” Analecta Biblica 12 (1959) pp. 356-367. > 
108. Cf. Saggs, Iraq 17 (1955) pp. 126-160 for twelve Kalah letters bearing on “Relations with the West.’ 
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The change of Assyrian rulers was, as usual, greeted by a rebellion. In 

‘ west it was led by a certain Yaubidi,!°® a commoner (hupsu) who, hay- 

ing succeeded in seizing power in Hamath, and winning followers among the 

n wly conquered cities of Damascus, Simirra, Arpad, Hatarika and Samaria, 

ind allies in the still independent Hanuni (““Hanno’’) of Gaza and the 

omander-in-chief (Turtanu) of lower Egypt, whose name has hitherto 

n generally read as Sib’e.''° However, Sargon did not at once move to 

ll the rebellion. Like Shalmaneser V before him (above, p. 51), he 

ns to have spent his first regnal year “in the land.”!!!_ When he did 

n hostilities in 720, it was against the South that he first turned his 

ntion. At the great battle of Der, before the Iranian foothills, the 

yrians met the combined force of Humbanigash of Elam and Marduk- 

'-iddina II (Merodach-Baladan), the new king of Babylonia, who was 

ined to be a focus of anti-Assyrian resistance for a generation. Since he 

left in control of Babylon for a decade following the battle, it is ap- 

nt that the encounter at Der was, at best, undecisive for Sargon who 

n as the Eponym Chronicle shows, turned his attention “against 
[Hattli,” ze, the West. 

rhe Battle of Der is interesting not only as a prelude to Sargon’s first Western 


campaign but also because it is unusually well documented. In C. J. Gadd’s words,!!? 


“Tiere are now three different accounts of the battle of Der . . . , victory being claimed 


in almost the same terms for Humbanigash [by the Babylonian Chronicle], for Sargon 
[ARAB 2 §§ 4, 118, 137, etc.] and now for Merodach-baladan, whom the [Babylonian] 
Chronicle itself had contemptuously dismissed as arriving too late for the action.” 
Merodach-Baladan’s version has been recovered on a barrel-cylinder from Uruk which 
Sargon had brought to Kalah and then replaced with his own.!13 

\gainst the western rebellion Sargon was considerably more successful. 
Yaubidi was defeated near Qarqar and executed ; Hamath, his base of opera- 
tions, was destroyed together with Hatarika (Hadrach),'!* and the other 
rebellious cities, including Samaria, were recaptured. The “subjugation” 
of Judah, 7.e., its payment of tribute,!!° was a natural consequence. The 
campaign climaxed in a victorious sweep of the Philistine coast. Eqron and 
Gabbatunu (Biblical Gibbeton) were razed!!° as well as Gaza, the center of 
Philistine opposition, and the Assyrians advanced to the very gates of 
Egypt which for the first time was defeated and forced to pay tribute. 








109. M.El-Amin, Sumer 10 (1954) p. 27 proposes the reading Iluyaubidi instead. 

110. E.g., ANET p. 285. But R. Borger, “Das Ende des igyptischen Feldherrn Sib’e...,” JNES 19 
1960) pp. 49-53, has argued instead for a reading Re’e which, if accepted, renders the usual identification 
with ‘So’, king of Egypt’ (2 Kings 17:4) untenable. . 

- l'admor, JCS 12 (1958) p. 25, contrary to previous opinion that placed the suppression of the revolt in 
this year. 

112. Jraq 15 (1958) p. 128. 

113. Jbid., pp. 123-134; ef. also R. Follet, ‘Une nouvelle inscription de Merodach-Baladan,” Biblica 35 
1954) pp. 418-428. 

114. Thus according to the ““Acharne Stele” which Sargon erected along his line of march to commemorate 
his victory; ef. A. Malamat, JEJ 1 (1950-51) p. 153; A. L. Oppenheim, ANET p. 281 note 1. 

115. Tadmor, JCS 12 (1958) pp. 38f., note 146. 

116. As shown by the captions to the reliefs of Hall V in Khorsabad; cf. below, note 117. 
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Finally, the siege of Tyre begun by Shalmaneser V was brought to a success- 


ful conclusion in this campaign. 
Thus Sargon showed in no uncertain manner that he was prepared ‘to 


carry on in the aggressive footsteps of his two predecessors. And he saw ‘o 
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Fig. 4. Esarhaddon and Nagqi’a on a Louvre Bronze. From Syria XX XIII (1956), plate VI, by permission 


it that the lessons of his energetic campaigning would not be lost on his 
subjects and vassals. At Dur-Sharrukin (“Sargonsburg,”’ today Khorsa- 
bad), he spent most of his reign erecting an entirely new capital city for 
himself, with a magnificent palace whose walls he decorated with re/iefs 
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lustrating this and subsequent campaigns.!!7 The execution of Yaubidi 

nd other rebels was depicted in realistic detail in Hall VIII as a warning 
) visiting princes, while Hall V was given over to the rest of the campaign 
720.118 It would be no wonder if Sargon’s first western campaign left a 
‘ep impression on Judah and, indeed, it has been argued that it was re- 
‘red to with awe in a prophecy as late as Zechariah 9:1-5, whose topo- 
iphical allusions can now all be linked to this campaign.!!* 

A respite followed for the West, but it lasted only two years (719-718), 

ring which Sargon was engaged in the far north. In 717, according to a 
vly published text,!*° Carchemish conspired against Assyria and Sargon 
eashed a two-year show of strength (717-716) throughout the entire 
‘st which effectively quelled whatever opposition was left from 720. 
rchemish was defeated and incorporated into the empire, another As- 
rian province was organized in Palestine, and captive Arabian tribes were 
tled in Samaria.'*! Finally, Sargon marched to the Egyptian border once 
re and, according to a newly published fragment from Assur, defeated 
ilkanni, king of Egypt, at the city of the River of Egypt, probably 
ntical with Raphia-Rapihu.'*? 

In the midst of these events, there occurred the death of Ahaz of 
Judah, the “broken rod” of Isaiah 14:28-32.!°% The historical Isaiah had 
perhaps never been such a partisan of Ahaz as “‘the Isaiah of legend”’ ;!*4 
he either sensed or himself contributed to the decisive change in Judaean 
policy implied by Hezekiah’s accession. Sargon did not recognize it, or 
more likely was already on his way back to Assyria. Otherwise he would 
surely have invaded Judah now, instead of waiting till 712. Certainly 
Hezekiah showed his hand at once, for in his first or second year (715 or 
714) falls the proclamation of his Passover, together with an invitation that 
embraced not only Judah but the new Assyrian province in Israel as well.!?° 
Thus he inaugurated not only a great religious reform but also an anti- 
Assyrian policy both of which, resumed by Josiah, ultimately enabled 
Judah to survive Assyria. 








M. el-Amin, “Die Reliefs mit Beischriften von Sargon II in Dur-Sharrukin,” Sumer 9 (1953) pp. 

5-59, 214-228, and 10 (1954) pp. 23-42. 

118. The capture of Hamath, a center of the Phoenician ivory craft, may have supplied the models, ma- 
terials, craftsmen and even some of the finished pieces for the vast program of ivory decoration that now 
ensued at Khorsabad and Kalah; Mallowan, Iraq 15 (1953) p. 17. 

119. A. Malamat, “‘The historical setting of two Biblical prophecies on the nations: I,” JEJ-1 (1950-51) 
pp. 150-152. 

20. H.Tadmor, JCS 12 (1958) pp. 22f. 

‘ For dating this event to 716, not 715, see ibid., p. 78. 

E. F. Weidner, AOF 14 (1941) pp. 40-53; ef. the restorations by Tadmor, JCS 12 (1958) pp. 77f. The 
ide: ntifieation of Shilkanni (i.e. , Shirkanni) with the third or fourth Pharao preserved i in Greek transcription 
as Osorkon(i.e. Sorkon) has the support of Albright, BASOR 141 (1956) pp. 23-26 
123. So at least W. A. Irwin, “The exposition of Isaiah 14:28-32" AJSL 44 (1928) pp. 73-87. 

124. §S. H. Blank, Prophetic Faith in Isaiah (1958) ch. 2. 
125. 2 Chronicles 30:1-31:1. Cf. Thiele, Mysterious Numbers pp. 129-132. 
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In the meantime, Sargon was again occupied on the northern frontier 

carving out new provinces and waging mountain warfare of the type mad: 

famous by the account of his eighth campaign.!?® But the diversion wa: 

(712) short-lived for, in 712,!*7 Palestine once more felt the full impact of th» 
Assyrian arms. Sargon stayed “in the land” according to the Eponyn 
Chronicle, which confirms Isaiah’s statement that his commander-in-chie’, 
the Turtanu, led the operations,!** against the claims of Sargon’s annalist ; 
(ANET p. 286), that he personally led the operation. The provocation f« 
Sargon’s third and last western campaign came from Ashdod, where a cei- 
tain Iamani or Iadna!** had been elevated to kingship by the anti-Assyria 1 
party in a rebellion that implicated all the southern states including Juda \ 
and Lower Egypt. Ashdod was captured in the same year and organize | 
into a new Assyrian province; Lower Egypt was given to the Nubian rulcr 
of Upper Egypt as a reward for extraditing Iamani; Judah was defeate« , 
and foreign captives were settled in the Philistine cities. A Kalah lett: r 
mentioning the tribute of Egypt, Gaza, Judah, Moab, Amon (Ba-an Am- 
ma-na-a-a), Edom and Eqron may date from this campaign;!*° then a 
period of relative stability settled over the area. 

= For the rest of his reign (710-705), Sargon was largely occupied with 
the restless Aramaeans penetrating Babylonia from the Sealand at iis 
extreme south. Indeed, it is possible to see in the sequel to Isaiah’s Ashdod 
prophecy a reference to the Sealand campaign of 710.'*! The ever-dangerous 
Merodach-Baladan was removed from the throne of Babylon and Sargon 
himself “took the hands of Bel” and assumed the kingship of Babylon 
(709). Merodach-Baladan was allowed to remain as prince of Bit-Jakin, 


713) 








































but presently his capital of Dur-Jakin was destroyed,'*? and the mission \ 
which he later sent to Hezekiah (2 Kings 20:12ff. = Isaiah 39) must be l 
dated during his subsequent exile. An important new Kalah letter, prob- ( 
ably written by Sargon to the crown prince Sennaherib about this time, I 
: refers to Merodach-Baladan as Apla-iddina, thus throwing light on his f 
curious patronymic in the Biblical account.!** The letter is primarily con- A 
cerned with war and diplomacy on the northern frontier, and it was there (' 
that Sargon met his death in battle in 705. 3 
fi 
126. Cf. most recently E. M. Wright, ““The eighth campaign of Sarzon II of Assyria (714 B. C.),””" JNES 2 
(1943) pp. 173-186. 7 
127. For this date and re-edition of texts bearing on the campaign, cf. Tadmor, JCS 12 (1958) pp. 79-4. 13 
128. Hebrew tartan: Isaiah 20:1. He may have been the Zer-ibni of the Harper Letter No. 1073, according ver 
to R. C. Thompson, Jraq 4 (1937) pp. 35-42. Cf. also M. El-Amin, Sumer 9 (1953) pp. 216-219. 13: 
129. Usually understood as ““The Ionian (Gre>2k)”’; but ef. now Tadmor, JCS 12 (1958) p. 80 note 217. cou 
130. ND 2765, published by Saggs, Iraq 17 (1955) pp. 134f. V; 
131. E.Dhorme, “Le désert de la mer (Isaie, XXI),” rep. in Recueil Edouard Dhorme (1951) pp. 301-3''4. 136 
132. For the proposed identification of Dur-Jakin cf. H. W. F. Saggs, ‘““A Cylinder from Tell al-Lahm,’ 137 
Sumer 13 (1957) pp. 190-195 and pl. 1-2. A. 
133. “Son of Baladan”; cf. Saggs, Jray 20 (1958) pp. 182-187, 202-208 (ND 2759). ey 
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V. Pax Assyriaca (705-648) 


The accession of Sennaherib, usually dated 12 Abu 705,!*4 symbolized 
many ways the start of a new phase in the Assyrian impact on Western 
ia. No longer did the Assyrian army march annually towards new con- 
ests. The Eponym Chronicle, which had, as it were, dated the years by 
mpaigns since Shalmaneser III (above, p. 38), typically enough ends 
h the first years of Sennaherib. Only eight campaigns marked the 
nty-four years of his reign besides two conducted by his generals, and 

royal annalists made no attempt to edit the record (as they had with 
gon) in order to make it appear otherwise.!*° Assyrian power was, in 
t, approaching the natural limits of which it was capable, and the thrusts 
ch were now made into more distant regions such as Persia, Central 
itolia, or Egypt were either repulsed or only temporarily successful. 
hough the warlike ideals of their forebears continued to color the records 
the later Sargonids, the impression of sustained militarism that they 
ite is an exaggerated one. The real spirit of the time is revealed by the 
itly increased attention to administrative matters reflected in the grow- 

amount of royal correspondence, (above, p. 52). Literature and learn- 

too came into their own, and the vast library assembled by Assurbanipal 

mly the most dramatic expression of the new leisure. In spite of their 

testations to the contrary, the Assyrian kings were inclined to sit back 
il enjoy the fruits of empire. 

The new “Pax Assyriaca’”’ stablized the relations of Assyria and her 

stern vassals to some extent. Where we have outlined no less than six 
major Assyrian campaigns to the west in the preceding forty years, there 
were only three of coniparable magnitude in the nearly sixty years here 
under review, namely, Sennaherib’s invasion of Judah in 701, Esarhaddon’s 
capture of Sidon in 677, and the more or less continuous decade of warfare 
in and against Egypt by Esarhaddon and Assurbanipal (673-663). The 
Assyrian records of these campaigns are presented in considerable detail in 
ANET (pp. 287-301) and, apart from the vassal treaties of Esarhaddon 
(see below, p. 60), new additions to the inscriptions of Sennaherib,'*® 
Esarhaddon'*? and Assurbanipal'** since then have not thrown much 
further light on Judaeo-Assyrian relations. 





134. But see the arguments of J. Lewy, “The chronology of Sennacherib’s accession,” A. Deimel Anni- 

versary Volume ( = Analecta Orientalia 12, 1935), pp. 225-231. 

135. In abandoning the cumbersome fiction of the annual campaign (palu) they restored the system of 

counting by actual campaign (girru) used previously in the period of Assyrian weakness by Shamshi-Adad 

V; ef. Tadmor, JCS 12 ee Fe. . 29-32. 

136. Cf. especially A. Heidel, Sumer 9 (1953) pp. 117-188. This prism is a duplicate of ARAB 2 §§ 285.292. 

~ Now collected by R. Borger, Die Inschrifien Asarhaddons (= AOF Supplement 9, 1956), to which add 
Heidel (and A. L. Oppenheim), Sumer 12 (1956) pp. 9-87; R. Borger, AOF 18 (1957) pp. 1138; J. Nou- 

_ 1, ibid., pp. 314-318, and below note 147. 

138. Cf. below, p. 60. 
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Fig. 5. Cuneiform tablet containing a vassal treaty of Esarhaddon. From Iraq 20 (1958), plate I. 
Used by permission of the British School of Archaeology in Iraq. 
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Sennaherib’s campaign against Hezekiah in 701 is well known.!*9 It 
esents us with an unusually complete account of a single event told from 
ith sides—if indeed it was a single event. In part because of the very 
fferent interpretations put on it by the Biblical and the Assyrian sources, 
bright!*° has argued that there were actually two contests between 
nnaherib and Hezekiah and that the Assyrians won the first but lost the 
‘ond. This theory is plausible, for it would not be out of character for the 

uuteronomist to dismiss the defeat of a good king in three verses,'*! nor 
r Sennaherib to pass over his defeat in total silence. By the same reason- 
z, however, we would have to suppose that there had been two or even 
ree battles of Der (above, p. 53)! As a matter of fact, it is difficult to 
‘ where, in Sennaherib’s reign, a second campaign against Judah should 
placed. His exploits are well known through 691, and do not include any 
rther attacks on Palestine; even the campaigns against Cilicia and Til- 
garimmu (696-695) were conducted by his generals. And by this time, as 

Yhiele has shown, Hezekiah was “sick unto death’ and Manasseh was 

coregent of Judah;!** the account of 2 Kings 18:17-19:35 would make little 

sense in this context. 

An interesting sidelight to the siege of Lachish that accompanied Sennaherib’s 
aitempt on Jerusalem is provided by Barnett.'4? His comparison of the Nineveh re- 
licfs depicting the captives at Lachish with those illustrating the bodyguard of the king 
in Assyria show some of them wearing the same peculiar headdress and tunics (figures 
2-3). He takes these Lachishites to be the earliest historical example of a “Jewish regi- 
ment.” The famous speech of the Rab-shaqeh has also been put into a new light. The 
Assyrian policy of resettlement was not without its positive sides; to some extent it 
represented an attempt to cope with the vestiges of Aramaean nomadism, and the at- 


tractions of resettlement that are put in the Rab-shaqeh’s mouth in 2 Kings 18:32 find 


a parallel in Tiglath-Pileser’s diplomatic approach to the Babylonian rebels thirty 
144 





years earlier. 

Manasseh reigned for fifty-five years (696-642), forty-five of them as 
sole ruler. It was probably his loyalty to Assyria, both politically (ANET 
pp. 291, 294) and culturally (2 Kings 21), which enabled him to hold the 
throne for this unprecedented length of time. Even the assassination of 
Sennaherib in 681'4° did not entice him to revolt as it did Babylonia.’*® 








139. Cf. the bibliography given in ANET p. 287 note 1 (bottom). 

140 Most recently BASOR 141 (1956) pp. 25f. Cf. also John Bright, A History of Israel (1959) pp. 282- 
141. 2 Kings 18:14-16; these verses are entirely absent from the account in Isaiah 36 and in 2 Chronicles 32. 
142. Mysterious Numbers, pp. 155f. Hezekiah became ill about the time of the siege, fifteen years before 
his death in 687 (cf. 2 Kings 20:6), and made Manasseh coregent in 696 at the age of twelve (2 Kings 21:1), 
i.¢., as soon as he was old enough for the purpose. 4 

143. R. D. Barnett, ““The Siege of Lachish,”’ JEJ 8 (1958) pp. 161-164. 

144. Saggs, Iraq 17 (1955) p. 47; 18 (1956) p. 55. 

45. On the death of Sennaherib (2 Kings 19:37) see E. Kraeling, JAOS 53 (1933) pp. 335-346. For the 

extensive literature in German on the same subject, see ANET p. 288 note 1. For new documents bearing 
on . ef. J. aaah Syria 33 (1956) pp. 158 f. note 6, and R. C. Thompson, The Prisms of Esarhaddon 
(1931) pp. 7f. 
146. Cf. E. F. Weidner, ““Hochverrat gegen Asarhaddon,” AOF 17 (1954-6) pp. 5-9, for a letter showing an 
unsuccessful attempt to enlist Elamite support for rebellion against Esarhaddon in this or the following 
ye r? R. — “La mort du roi d’Elam” Archiv Orientdlni 17/2 (1949) pp. 1-6 has thrown further light 
on this period. 
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Moreoever, the new Assyrian king made sure that the next succession 
would proceed more smoothly. Fragments of eight ‘‘grand tablets” 
(tupkallu) found at Kalah in 1955 show how Esarhaddon in 672 forced hi 

Iranian vassals to swear to support the accession of his sons in Assyria an: 
Babylonia after his death (fig. 5).!47 Similar treaties may well have bee: 
imposed on the western vassals.'*® Esarhaddon’s planning bore fruit, an: 
for seventeen years his designated successors ruled the empire side by sid« 

Assurbanipal from Nineveh and Shamash-shum-ukin from Babylon. Bu 
in 651, civil war broke out between the two brothers. After four years « 

bloody warfare, Assurbanipal won the victory, but at a heavy price. Th 

Pax Assyriaca had been irreparably broken, and the period of Assyria 

greatness was over. 

VI. Decline and Fall (648-609) 


The last forty years of Assyrian history were marked by constant war- 
fare in which Assyria, in spite of occasional successes, was for the first time 
in a century on the defensive. The principal historical source for these 
years is the Babylonian Chronicle, recently augmented by important new 
finds (above, p. 51). Assyrian royal records are sparse, and even the 
order of the eponyms is uncertain after 648. 

The inscriptions of the last Assyrian kings were collected by M. Streck, Assur- 
banipal und die letzten assyrischen Konige ( =Vorderasiatische Bibliothek 7, 1916), 
supplemented by Th. Bauer, Das Inschriftenwerk Assurbanipals ( = Assyriologisch 
Bibliothek 1, 1933). For additions to the corpus, see particularly B. Meissner, AOF 8 
(1932-3) p. 51; E. F. Weidner, ibid., pp. 175-203; idem, AOF 13 (1939-41) pp. 204-218; D. 
J. Wiseman, [rag 13 (1951) pp. 24-26, and R. Borger, AOF 17 (1954-6) p. 346 (Assurbani- 
pal). E. Ebeling, A. Deimel Anniversary Volume ( = Analecta Orientalia 12, 1935) pp. 
71-73 and D. J. Wiseman, Jrag 12 (1950), p. 197 (ND 284) (Assur-etil-ilani). F. X 
Steinmetzer, A. Deimel AV ( =Analecta Orientalia 12, 1935) pp. 302-306; F. M. Th. de 
Liagre Boehl, Akkadian Chrestomathy (1947) no. 25; M. Falkner, AOF 16 (1952-3) py 
305-310; cf. eadem, AOF 17 (1954-6) p. 321. For an attempt to restore the order of the 
“‘post-canonical’’ eponyms cf. eadem, “Die Eponymen der spiitassyrischen Zeit,’ ibid., 
pp. 100-120. 

The new state of affairs was not without its repercussions in Judah. 
Though Amon succeeded his long-lived father in orderly enough fashion in 
642, and continued his pro-Assyrian policies (2 Kings 21:20 f.; 2 Chronicles 
33:22), the unrest that gripped the empire (Elam revolted in 641) spread to 
Judah. Amon was murdered after just two years of rule in what was cer- 





147. D. J. Wiseman, The Vassal-treaties of Esarhaddon ( =Iraq 20/1, 1958). Together with the ivorie:, 


these treaties constitute the most important of the many rich fruits of the new British excavations at Kala). 
They contain much illustrative material for Biblical covenants, some of which has already been broug! 
out by Wiseman, op. cit., pp. 22-28 and M. Tsevat, JBL 78 (1959) pp. 199-204. 

148. For a somewhat earlier treaty with Ba’al of Tyre which, however, has more of the character of 
parity treaty, cf. Langdon, RA 26 (1929) pp. 189-194; E. F. Weidner, AOF 8 (1932-3) pp. 29-34. 
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inly an anti-Assyrian move. It was probably a part of the uprising of all 
the western territories which Assurbanipal moved quickly to quell in 640.'*° 
| ven Samaria may have joined the revolt, for the foreign populations which 
\snappar”’ settled there (Ezra 4:9f.) could well have been prisoners of the 
| ‘amite revolt.15° At the approach of the Assyrian king, the ‘“‘people of the 
|.nd” grew faint-hearted, slew the rebels, and made Josiah king (2 Kings 
24; 2 Chronicles 33:25), thus apparently avoiding further Assyrian 
1 ‘ribution. 
But Josiah was no Amon. By 632, “though he was still a young 
r vn,”!5! he began to revive the anti-Assyrian political and religious policies 
© Hezekiah, and the death of Assurbanipal in 627!°? assured the success of 
se policies. In this same year, his twelfth, Josiah annexed the Assyrian 
p ovinees of Samaria, Gilead and Galilee,!®? enabling him to extend his 
r orms, including presently the Deuteronomic reform (622), to all Israel. 
| 1e last kings of Assyria'®* were powerless to oppose him, nor were they ¢ 
natch for the great coalition of Media, Babylon and Palestine that now 
hogan to close in on Assyria. The complete annihilation of all the Assyrian 
capitals—Nineveh, Kalah, Assur, Dur-Sharrukin—in 612 is attested in 
part by the Babylonian Chronicle and even more graphically in the arch- 
a ological evidence from these sites. Its impact on the contemporary world 
can still be measured in the Ode of Nahum, and possibly in Zephaniah. Only 
I-gypt remained loyal to Assyria, and Pharaoh Necho’s effort to aid the 
last remnants of Assyrian power at Harran under Assur-uballit II were 
seriously impaired by Josiah at Megiddo (609). Four years later, the Battle 
of Carchemish finished what Josiah had begun: Egypt bowed to Nebuch- 
adnezar and a new era opened for the entire Near East. Lacking an army 
to fill its coffers with the tribute of her neighbors, or a monarch to divert the 
waters of a dozen rivers to its fields and cities, the land of Assyria became 
deurbanized, returning to a primitive stage of civilization such as it had 
not known for two thousand years; when, finally, it reemerged as the vassal 
kingdom of Adiabene under the Parthians of the first century of our era, a 
supreme irony of history decreed that its royal house convert to Judaism.!°° 





149. Cf. A. Malamat, “The historical background of the assassination of Amon, King of Judah,” JEJ 3 
(1953) pp. 26-29. But W. F. Albright apud L. Finkelstein, The Jews 1 (1949) p.44 and JBL 61 (1942) p. 119 
seems to date the upheaval to the civil war (651-648). 
150. Malamat, loc. cit., p. 28. 151. 2 Chronicles 34:3; he was sixteen years old at the time. 
152. So according to the important new duplicate of the Adad-Guppi inscription from Harran; cf. above, 
note 33. This inscription shows that Assurbanipal reigned forty-two years, and makes his identification 
with Kandalanu of Babylon, who also died in 627, once more highly probable. 
153. 2 Chronicles 34:3b-7. Cf. F. M. Cross, Jr. and D. N. Freedman, “Josiah’s revolt against Assyria,” 
J NES 12 (1953) pp. 56-58. They took “the annexation of the Assyrian provinces by Josiah in 628’ (i.e. 
628 /7) as an example of “the tendency of vassal states to revolt after the death of a strong king,” (p. 57 
and n.10). That this “strong king’”’ was Assurbanipal rather than Assur-etil-ilani is now all the more likely. 
154. Assur-etil-ilani ruled at least four years, and Sin-shar-ishkun, another son of Assurbanipal, at least 
seven, but it is impossible to reconcile all the known data for these kings with the new figures from Harran 
ote 152, above.) Assur-uballit II, the last Assyrian king, ruled approximately 611-609. 
155. Cf. G. Goossens, “L’Assyrie aprés |’Empire,”” Compte rendu de la 3me rencontre assyriologique 
internationale (1954) pp. 84-100. 
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New Light on Solomon’s Megiddo * 


By 
YIGAEL YADIN 


The Hebrew University, Jerusalem 


“And this is the reason of the levy which king Solomon raised; for to build the house o 
the Lord and his own house, and Millo, and the wall of Jerusalem, and Hazor an 
Megiddo and Gezer” (I Kings 9:15). 

It all started with the above brief account of Solomon’s building activities. in fac 
hardly ever in the history of archaeological digging has such a short verse in the Bibl 
helped so much in identifying and dating actual remains found by the spade. 

When the magnificent six-chambered and two-towered gate was found at Megidd 
by the expeditions of the Chicago Oriental Institute, it was correctly attributed by th 
excavators to the Solomonic city.! Furthermore, Albright was able to show the strikin 
resemblance between the plan of that gate and the east gate of the enclosure in th 
Solomonic temple in Jerusalem as described in Ezekiel 40:5-16.2 When a similar gat 
was found during our excavations at Hazor in a level attributable to Solomon on strati 
graphical as well as pottery grounds’, the attribution of the Megiddo gate to Solomor 
became certain. 

These discoveries led me sometime ago to re-examine Macalister’s report on hi 
excavations at Gezer, and to my great surprise and delight a similar gate emerged fron 
one of his plans, which he had entitled a ‘““Maccabean Castle.”4 That this gate was in- 
deed Solomonic was clear not only from its plan and method of construction, but also 
from the fact that it was part of a casemate city wall, similar to the one found at Hazo 
which was also connected with the Solomonic gate. It occurred to me, therefore, tha 
the nature of the city wall of Megiddo attributed to Solomon (Stratum IV) would have to 
be reconsidered; while the gates at Hazor and Gezer belonged to a casemate city wall, 
the one at Megiddo—as shown on the plans of the Excavations®°—belonged to a solid 
wall built with “offsets” and “insets.’”” This anomaly could not be explained away b) 
the different character of the three cities®. It is axiomatic that the strength and characte 
of a wall is determined by the tactics, strength and siegecraft of the enemy against whon 
it is erected. Gezer in the south and Hazor in the north could theoretically have bee: 
fortified against two different potential enemies, yet both had the same type of fortifica 
tions. There was no reason why Megiddo in the center of the land should be protecte: 
by a different type of fortification, one which was obviously stronger. 

I suspected, therefore, that a casemate wall was perhaps hidden beneath the solid 
wall and when the solid wall was built, the former was filled up, and for some reason 
failed to be recognized by the excavators. A similar process was found at Hazor, where 
at some places the older casemate wall was filled up by the builders of the solid wall a 
the beginning of the 9th century.’ 





*The editors regret that, due to limitations of space, it has been necessary to publish this important article 
in slightly smaller type. 


Robert S. Lamon, apud, G. Loud: Megiddo II, 1948, pp. 46-57. 
AJA, LITI, 1949, pp. 213-215; BASOR, 117, 1950, pp. 13-19 (Carl G. Howie's article). 
IEJ, 8, 1958, pp. 80-86. 


Ibid. 

Megiddo II, Figs. 105, 389. 

As suggested by Y. Aharoni, BASOR, 154, 1959, pp. 35-39. 
See Hazor Vols. III-IV (forthcoming). 
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Another fact connected with the problem of the solid wall at Megiddo created great 
culties for the excavators and for all who studied the Megiddo report. At the 
hern part of the mound, east of the southern complex of stables, the excavators 
overed a huge palatial building constructed of fine ashlar blocks. This building, 
h was obviously Israelite, nevertheless lay in part immediately beneath the solid 
ymonic” wall. Furthermore, another building (1482) of the same level, west of the 
ial building, was shown to be covered partly by the stables. The excavators attri- 
1 the stables and solid wall to Stratum IV, while the palace and building 1482 were 
yuted to a newly-named stratum IVB— the designation “V”’ having already been 
1 up by another stratum. 


The northern wall of the Northern Fort, lying beneath the foundation of the “offsets and insets” 
wall. Note the NW corner of the “fort,” and, at right, the northern wall (inferior dressed stones) 
of the west casemates. 


Since the solid wall and stables had been attributed to Solomon, the lonely palace 
or fort had to be attributed either to David or to an early Solomonic phase; both alterna- 
tives allowed for the belief that Solomon himself tore down this fine building in order to 
build the city wall, the stables, etc.? In spite of the brilliant and ceaseless efforts of 
Albright and Wright!®, who have introduced considerable clarity into the complex 
problems of the Megiddo stratigraphy (particularly by showing that the remains of VA 
are in fact part of the IVB city), the above difficulty remained. Either the lonely fort 
was built by David (for which there is no Biblical support) or by Solomon himself, who 
in either case was “accused”’ of demolishing one of the finest buildings of Israelite 
Megiddo for no apparent reason. 


S Robert S. Lamon and Geoffrey M. Shipton, Megiddo I, Chicago 1939, p. 9. 

9. Ibid, p. 59. 

10. See G. Ernest Wright in BA XIII, 1950, pp. 28-46; idem, Biblical Archaeology, 1957, pp. 120 ff., which 
lists further bioliography. 
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In view of the above difficulties and in search for a hoped-for casemate wall, | 
carried out a short dig during January 1960 at Megiddo. The results, which were really 
startling, will soon be published in detail with plans in a forthcoming issue of /sravl 
Exploration Journal." There too the full implications concerning Strata V-IV and 
III will be discussed. At the request of Prof. Wright, I submit herewith a concise repo:t 
of the dig and the general conclusion which may be drawn from it. 

The most promising area for the soundings seemed to be the north-eastern sector of 
the site, due east of the city-gate, near the eastern group of stables. On the one hand, tle 
remains of the solid wall in that spot were still intact and had not been removed by the 
excavators, and, on the other, air photographs showed some structures which obvious’ y 
extended beneath the city-wall.!2 Even before we began the actual digging, we weve 
surprised to notice that what seemed to be the lower courses of the outer face of the sol d 
wall, in square K13,—as exposed by the excavators—were built of big ashlar block 3, 
some smoothly dressed, some with marginal-drafting, like those of the Solomonic ci’ y 
gate (Fig. 6). This was unlike the rest of the wall, which was built of smaller stones. 
Furthermore, these courses extended for a considerable length without any “offsets and 
insets.” No conceivable reasons were apparent why that sector should be built differ- 
ently; our suspicion grew when we noticed that these courses at the north end came to an 
abrupt end in a straight vertical line. The only a priori explanation was that these 
courses did not originally belong to the city wall, but to an earlier huge building, on 
whose ruins the solid wall was built. To examine this theory the lower courses of tle 
solid wall above the end of the ashlar blocks were carefully removed, and immediate'y 
we struck a surprise, the first in a series. A solid wall 1.5 meters wide, built of large 
ashlar stones, appeared just below the city wall, extending in a right angle toward tlie 
city. This wall formed a corner with the ashlar courses (Fig. 7). We followed the wall 
of this building for more than ten meters well inside the city, until we were satisfied that 
the building was lying not only below the solid city wall, but also below the foundations 
of the adjacent partially excavated stables." 

As though these facts were not in themselves enough, we were fortunate in finding 
in the corner room of the newly discovered building, just below the lower courses of the 
“offsets and insets’’ wall, a fine group of whole vessels, all typical of the VA-IVB period, 
i.e. the Solomonic times: typical cooking-pots, deep bowls with hand burnishing, a 
number of store jars and a fine imported Cypriote juglet. 

The next problem was to locate the other corner of the building, i.e. the eastern 
corner. This was a more difficult task since that part was badly destroyed even prior to 
the building of the “‘offsets and insets’’ city wall. Due south of the hypothetical corner 
at a distance of about 15 meters, lies the “finger” of the deep “BB” cut made by the 
Megiddo excavators.'* In this section were visible huge ashlar stones (unmarked in the 
plans of the Megiddo excavators) forming a wall of exactly the same width (i.e. 1.5 
meters), lying clearly beneath the floors of Stable 407. Several trial soundings along the 
hypothetical line revealed, immediately below the walls and fioors of the stable, the 
eastern outer wall of the newly discovered building. Thus this building turned out to be 





11. This dig, carried out on behalf of the Hebrew University and through the generous support of Mir 
John Wilks of Corona Del Mar, California, lasted from 13th to 15th January and again for several spora:ic 
days in the second half of the same month. I was assisted by Mr. I. Dunayevsky, chief architect of ‘he 
Hazor Expedition, with whose collaboration the full report will be published. 

12. Megiddo I, Fig. 119, Squares K12-13; L15. 

13. jo og on Fig. 49. 

14. Megiddo Il, Fig. 377 (Square L13). 
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uge structure, its northern face measuring 29 meters, a few meters more than the 
lace” of IVB, previously discovered in the south, and it was lying in similar strati- 
phical conditions, i.e. beneath the solid city wall and stables. 
Our second effort was concentrated west of the western wall of this palatial or fort- 
structure (to be called the ‘‘Northern Fort’’). The fact that the northern wall of the 
was built on the very edge of the mound indicated either that there was no city wall 
» connected with it, or that the outer wall of the fort also served as part of a city wall 
h abutted on the building west and east of it. West of the building two facts 
inded clarification: 


Fig. 7. The west wall of the Northern Fort, discovered after the removal of the foundations of the stratum 
NA solid wall, (cf. fig. 8). This wall extends southward beneath the foundations of the stables. 


1. West of the outer wall of the fort, and in straight line with its outer face, a wall 
built of slightly masoned boulders was visible. This wall was also lying below the 
foundations of the “offsets and insets” city wall (Fig. 6). 

2. About five meters south of this latter wall and parallel to it, right inside the city 
in the narrow strip between the inner face of the offsets and insets wall and the northern 
wall of the stable complex, the top of a fine wail built of carefully laid headers and 
stretchers was visible. Although its top is visible on the air-photograph published in 
Megiddo I" it is not marked on any of the published plans. The excavation of the two 
walls mentioned above, by carefully removing the foundations of the “offsets and in- 
sets” city wall when that was necessary, revealed a series of casemates, measuring 4 x 5 
meters (Fig 8). Each casemate had a carefully built entrance in its south-west corner, 
and its diaphragm always served also as the western jamb of the door. It was interesting 





Megiddo I, Fig. 119, Square K12. 
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Fig.8. View looking west, roughly towards the city gate, of the casemates west of the “fort.” Left: 
exterior wall! of the stables complex. Right: Foundations of the “offsets and insets” wall, pa 
removed. 

to note that the dividing walls (diaphragms) also built of ashlar blocks, were well 

bonded into the outer wall, which, as already mentioned, was built of slightly maso1 

boulders. The westward extension of the series of casemates cannot be traced, si! 
here lies the Schumacher trench (dug in 1903-5). But that these casemates did ext 
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westward is clear since the western part of the third casemate and the beginning of a 
fourth are clearly marked in the sketch plans in Megiddo II, where the buildings found 
by Loud in the strip between the eastern edge of the Schumacher trench and the present 
edge of the trench are marked.'® Some of the casemates yielded a considerable number 
of domestic vessels, all identical with those found in the corner-room of the Northern 
Fort. 

A second sounding was made east of the newly discovered Fort. Here again, the 
straight line of a wall became visible, parallel to and beneath the outer broken edge 
the ‘offsets and insets” city wall'’. The removal of the foundations of the “offsets and 
insets” city wall in several places revealed below a fill of loose earth and stones, a series 
of long casemates measuring in the average 7.5 meters in length and 2 meters in width 
(between the walls). While one casemate was found intact (on all sides), of the others 
only the inner and dividing walls were found (of casemate no. 2, parts of the outer wall 
were also discovered.) The outer walls, built on the very edge of the mound, have dis- 
appeared, together with the outer edge of the “offsets and insets” wall. It is interesting 
to note that part of the second casemate lay bare before we began excavating and in fact 
is visible on the air photograph.'® As mentioned above, the area around the eastern 
corner of the fort was utterly and deliberately destroyed even before the erection of the 
“offsets and insets”’ city wall. Because of this fact, no remains of the casemate wall were 
found in the immediate area of the Fort’s corner; nevertheless it was interesting to note 
that the remnant of the nearest casemate, lying at a distance of some 6 meters east of the 
Fort, show that it was built in a sharp curve intended to meet the Fort’s bastioned- 
corner. Furthermore, this casemate had a series of at least two dividing walls built 
close to each other, thus strengthening the curve. 

This casemate wall is built on much flimsier foundations than that west of the Fort 
and in fact than that of Hazor. This may be explained by the fact that it was located on 
the highest part of the site, where the slope to the north is extremely steep, thus making 
any conceivable attack with engines of war practically impossible from that direction. 
The area west of the Fort is much lower and is adjacent to the city gate. 

The stratigraphical position of the Fort and the series of casemates in relation to the 
stables, and the “offsets and insets’ wall of stratum IVA, was clear and decisive: the 
former lay immediately below the latter. There remained the problem of fixing the rela- 
tion of the newly discovered IVB constructions to the earlier strata. This was done with 
the aid of several soundings below the Fort and casemates on the one hand, and checking 
the exposed section of the Schumacher trench on the other. The Fort was found to be 
built above the remains of walls which in turn were built above the clearly discernible 
burnt brick walls of Stratum VIA. Thus again the newly discovered stratum had to be 
attributed to IVB-VA, even when counting the strata from below upwards, i.e. from the 
burnt brick walls of Stratum VIA; the remains above them and below the foundations 
of the Fort were VB and the Fort itself was VAWIVB. This conclusion was further 
corroborated when a sounding near and beneath the eastern corner of the Fort revealed 
the corner of a room, badly burnt and filled with a large number of whole vessels of the 
VIA types. 

Before trying to apply the conclusions of these finds to the other discoveries at 
Megiddo, let us sum up the facts: , 





16. Ibid, Fig. 114, Squate K12, northern part. 
7. rhe Air photograph, Fig. 119, Square L14. 
id. 
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1. A huge Fort, built of ashlar blocks, dressed similarly to the other IVB structures, 7 
was found immediately beneath the solid IVA city wall and the northern complex of 
stables. The pottery associated with this Fort is typical IVB-VA. ; 

2. This Fort is part of a casemate complex of fortifications, built east and west of it; ~ 
the outer wall of the Fort served at the same time as part of the casemate system. 


Conclusions 


1. The first and most important conclusion to be drawn from the above facts is that ~ 
the southern palace, or Fort, discovered by the excavators of Megiddo, should no longer 
be considered as an isolated fort built in an undefended city; on the contrary, it was part © 
of a big city (Stratum VA-IVB), well defended by casemate walls, the formidable six- 
chambered city gate and the newly discovered northern Fort which dominated from 
above the approaches to the city gate. To these two forts should be attributed quite a ~ 
number of public and private buildings, some of which were considered by the excavators 
as belonging generally to Stratum V or more specifically to VA. Such a city, of the 10th 
century, was probably not built by David, if we base our judgment both on general 
historical considerations and especially on I Kings 9:15. This city, with its system of 
fortifications similar to those of Hazor and Gezer, must have been the Solomonic city 
referred to in the above Biblical verse. 

2. The second automatic and unavoidable conclusion is that city IV proper (IVA) 
with its solid city wall of the “offsets and insets” type (built in part on a filling of the 
older casemate wall), the two complexes of stables and the four-chambered city gate 
(the unfinished IIIB gate in the terminology of the excavators),'* is not Solomonic but 
was built after the destruction of the Solomonic city by Pharaoh Shishak in the fifth 
year of the reign of Rehoboam. The work was that of a later sovereign, most probably 
King Ahab, whose great force of 2000 chariots is mentioned in the annals of Shalmaneser 
III. This does not exclude the possibility that Solomon’s city had stables too, but these 
were not the excavated ones, nor would they have been in the area in which these were 
found. 

3. It is to Stratum ITI, then, that the last of the city gates of Megiddo, the one with 
the two chambers,” should be attributed. 

Many problems which require fresh consideration will be dealt with in the forth- 
coming article in EJ; these will include the problem of building 338, the exact rela- 
tion of the various gates (including the one attributed by the excavators to Stratum V), 
the duration of Stratum IV, etc. 

Let me conclude by saying that the few days of soundings in Megiddo were most 
exhilarating to all of us. These few finds made in a short time only show how much mor 
can be done in this magnificent mound. The tremendous and pioneering work done by 
the Oriental Institute of the Chicago University enables us now to probe further into 
the mysteries of this city with relatively small effort. 








19. Ibid, Gate 1 on Fig. 86. 
20. Ibid, Gate 2. 








